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Build  up 

Your  Estate 
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F the  value  of  your  estate 
is  inadequate, build  it  up  with 
Life  Insurance  which  offers  a 
quick,  sure  means  of  provid- 
ing for  your  family’s  benefit. 

We  do  not  sell  Life  Insur- 
ance. But  we  can  make  it 
more  effective  by  means  of 
a Life  Insurance  Trust. 

A trust  can  he  set 
up  quite  independ- 
ent of  your  will. 
This  plan  places 


of  conserving  and  investing 
your  insurance  funds  upon 
your  trustee. 

More:  It  provides  for  pay- 
ment of  income  to  your 
beneficiaries  at  such  times 
and  in  such  amounts  as 
you  direct. 

Furthermore:  You  can  au- 
thorize additional  payments 
to  he  made  from  the  princi- 
pal to  meet  emergencies. 

Does  this  idea  interest 
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the  responsibility  you?  Come  in  and  see  us. 
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If  You  Wish  to  Rent  or  Purchase  Oberlin 
Property,  this  Office  will  be 
Glad  to  Help  You 

36  Years’  Experience  in  Selling 
Oberlin  Real  Estate 
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If  You  Need  Anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

CRANE’S  and  LIGGETT’S 
CHOCOLATES 


SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  Clothes 


The  John  Lersch  Co, 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


George  T.  Sedgeman 

FINE  FURNITURE 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 


23  East  College  St.  Oberlin,  Ohio 


When  in  Cleveland,  let  us  show  you  through 

Lyon  & Healy 

Pianos  . . . Radios  . . . Combinations 
Duo-Art  Reproducing  Pianos  . . . Records 
Harps  . . . Sheet  Music  . . . Ukuleles 
Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 
Terms  Are  Convenient 


“You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

Commencement  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology 

The  Ninety-Ninth  Commencement  of  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology will  be  held  June  5 and  7.  A class  of  fourteen,  one  of  the  largest  classes  to 
graduate  from  the  School  of  Theology,  will  receive  the  B.D.  degree. 

This  Commencement,  which 
marks  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  the 
School’s  new  home,  will  mark  also 
the  retirement  of  two  of  its  men.  Dr. 
Frank  Hugh  Foster,  now  81  years 
old,  was  professor  of  church  history 
here  from  1884  to  1892.  After  many 
years  at  Olivet,  he  returned  in  1926 
as  Special  Lecturer  in  the  Semitic 
Languages.  D r . Herbert  Alden 
Youtz,  professor  of  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion and  Christian  ethics,  came  to 
Oberlin  from  Auburn  (N.  Y. ) The- 
ological Seminary  in  1918.  Dr.  Fos- 
ter is  one  of  the  authorities  on  the 
history  and  dogma  of  the  church  in 
New  England,  and  Dr.  Youtz  is 
most  widely  known  by  his  book, 
“The  Supremacy  of  the  Spiritual,” 
published  in  1924. 

Both  men  very  fittingly  will  have  a place  on  the  Commencement  program. 
Dr.  Youtz  will  deliver  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  the  evening  of  Sunday,  June  5, 
and  Dr.  Foster,  by  special  request  of  the  graduating  class,  will  give  the  Commence- 
ment Address  Tuesday,  June  7.  Commencement  exercises  also  include  a Com- 
munion Service  to  be  held  in  Fairchild  Chapel  Sunday  afternoon,  and  an  Alumni 
Supper  in  Shipherd  Hall  the  evening  of  June  7. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  year  marked  the  largest  enrollment  of  gradu- 
ate students  in  the  seminary  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
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Gala  times  are  in  the  making  for  reunions  in  June 
despite  “01’  Man  Depression”.  Class  reunion  secretar- 
ies are  all  on  the  job,  even  though  some  of  them  got  off 
with  a late  start. 

“There  is  no  loss  without  some 
ADJUSTED  gain”,  it  would  seem,  is  applica- 

PROGRAM  OFFERS  ble  in  connection  with  this  year’s 

MORE  LEISURE  celebration.  Everyone  will  miss 

the  extensive  illumination  of  the 
Campus  and  the  Alumni  Parade.  Yet  the  omission  of 
these  is  going  to  give  the  alumni  just  so  much  more  time 
for  unhurried  visiting.  Those  members  of  the  class  upon 
whom  have  usually  fallen  the  duties  of  preparing  a float 
and  other  things  for  the  parade  may  themselves  this  year 
enjoy  Commencement.  Whatever  the  class  may  plan  to 
put  on  in  the  Monday  evening  program  in  Finney 
Chapel  must  perforce  be  very  simple  and  brief.  Mon- 
day forenoon  has  nothing  scheduled.  Just  think  what  a 
talk  fest  may  be  held  at  this  time ; recollections  galore, 
and  the  exchange  of  experiences  since  classmates  were 
last  together. 

It  may  take  a greater  effort  than  usual  for  some 
people  to  get  back,  but  it  is  hoped  that  everyone  will  try 
hard  to  be  present  for  his  or  her  reunion. 

The  article  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Alumni  M agazine 
concerning  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  and  in  this  issue  on  Phi  Beta  Kappa  are  only 
two  of  such  articles  as  might  be  writ- 
A.  A.  U.  W.  AND  ten  about  Oberlin’s  relation  to  national 
PHI  BETA  educational  organizations. 

KAPPA  Oberlin  women  shared  fifty  years 

ago  in  the  beginnings  of  this  association 
of  college  women  that  has  become  such  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  higher  education  for  women.  Girls  and  young 
women  have  been  encouraged  to  continue  their  education 
after  they  have  left  the  campus  of  their  undergraduate 
days.  1 h rough  its  monthly  publication  and  its  local  units 
with  their  lectures,  reading  lists,  study  subjects  and  dis- 
cussions, it  has  kept  its  members  interested  in  further 
cultural  and  intellectual  development.  At  the  same  time 
there  has  been  consideration  of  the  practical — the  home- 
making and  motherhood  into  which  a large  share  of  col- 
lege women  enter. 

For  the  women  going  into  professional  pursuits  there 
have  been  established  fellowships  for  research  and  study 
that  will  give  them  to  some  degree  the  same  opportuni- 
ties men  have  along  these  lines. 

Though  Oberlin’s  connection  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
is  only  a quarter  century  old,  the  influence  of  that  fra- 
ternity on  the  life  of  the  student  body  has  been  marked. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  factors  in  spurring  students  to 
greater  effort  and  in  raising  the  scholastic  standing  of 
the  college. 

The  organization  in  the  collegiate  world  has  had  a 
long  and  honored  history  and  has  a greater  future  ahead 


if  it  keeps  an  open  mind  to  educational  development. 
President  Aydelotte  in  the  American  Scholar  for  January 
after  enumerating  advance  movements  in  education  has 
this  to  say: 

“The  result  of  the  movements  to  which  I have  al- 
luded will  be  to  bring  our  intellectual  standards  up  to 
those  of  Europe  and  as  much  higher  as  we  can  make 
them.  All  this  means  a great  future  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  for  the  ideals  for  which  Phi  Beta  Kappa  stands.  It 
means  furthermore  that  Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  some  re- 
sponsibility in  this  connection  and  must  assist  in  this  pro- 
cess, partly  by  her  conservatism,  by  being  faithful  (which 
will  be  easy)  to  her  standards,  and  partly  by  her  prog- 
ressive imagination,  which  will  be  more  difficult.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  the  future  must  be  at 
once  conservative  and  radical.” 

Once  again  we  raise  in  these  columns  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Suggested  Reading  Column  and 
the  Book  Reviews  carried  in  the  Alumni  Magazine  stimu- 
late reading.  That  these  columns  are 
DO  COLLEGE  read  we  have  reason  to  believe,  but  do 
GRADUATES  they  spur  the  reader  into  procuring  the 
READ  BOOKS?  books  and  getting  at  their  contents  first 
hand  ? 

Librarian  Fowler  has  indicated  that  from  time  to 
time  a few  alumni  have  called  upon  the  College  Library 
for  books  mentioned  in  the  Magazine.  But  this  is  not  a 
complete  measure  of  response  as  it  does  not  include  the 
calls  made  upon  local  libraries  and  book  sellers. 

Do  college  graduates  read  books,  anyway?  The 
Princeton  University  Press  Almanac  doesn’t  think  they 
do,  judging  by  their  experience  in  trying  to  sell  books 
to  college  men.  And  they  say  theirs  is  not  a lone  ex- 
perience. Possibly  a check-up  on  college  women  would 
indicate  that  they  were  more  given  to  after-college  read- 
ing than  are  the  men.  They  are  more  given  to  club  life 
that  includes  reading  in  their  programs. 

The  Princeton  Alumnus , quoting  the  Almanac,  says, 
“Much  of  the  blame  may  rest  with  the  faculties  who 
made  ‘learning’  so  unattractive  to  these  men  when  they 
were  students  that  in  later  life  books  have  nothing  but 
unpleasant  associations  for  them.  ...  If  this  is  the  correct 
solution  of  the  problem,  we  recommend  to  publishers  that 
instead  of  trying  to  educate  the  public,  they  expend  their 
efforts  in  trying  to  educate  the  educators. 

Children  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  live  in 
a world  more  or  less  apart.  ' As  they  progress  through 
prep  school  and  college  and  come  nearer  and  nearer  to 
graduation,  they  pay  increasing  attention  to  the  social 
and  cultural  ideals  of  the  general  public.  College  under- 
graduates, for  instance,  are  told  by  chapel  speakers  that 
they  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  and  then,  ob- 
serving the  folkways  of  the  leaders  of  today,  they  decide 
that  reading  books  need  not  be  a very  important  part  of 
their  activity.” 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

Three  Novels 


I HAVE  found  a new  teller  of  tales — new,  that  is,  to 
me  and,  I suspect,  to  a good  many  readers  of  fiction 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  for  I have  seen  almost  no  men- 
tion of  him  in  print  and  heard  no  one  speak  of  him.  He 
is  Mr.  John  Owen,  an  Englishman,  and  he  is  the  author 
of  at  least  seven  novels,  only  three  of  which  have  fallen 
into  my  hands.  They  are  called  The  Running  Footman, 
Many  Captives,  and  Lark's  Fate,  or,  as  it  is  named  in 
England,  The  Shepherd  and  the  Child.  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  pass  judgment  upon  his  work,  even  if  I were 
competent  to  do  so,  because  I have  seen  so  little  of  it 
and  because  I have,  as  yet,  read  these  novels  only  once. 
Mr.  Percy  Lubbock  observes,  in  The  Craft  of  Fiction, 
that  while  we  are  reading  a well-written  story,  we  are 
so  occupied  in  living  the  life  to  'which  the  author  little 
by  little  introduces  us  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  stand 
outside  the  book  and  conceive  it  as  an  artistic  whole, 
and  that  after  we  have  laid  it  down,  only  the  most  strik- 
ing characters  and  situations  remain  in  our  minds.  In 
the  remarks  that  follow  I shall  therefore  not  attempt 
to  estimate  these  novels  as  works  of  art,  though  I sus- 
pect that  they  -would  come  out  well  from  such  a testing. 
Not  that  they  are  in  any  sense  great.  Mr.  Owen  is  no 
Hardy,  though  there  are  moments  when  we  are  remind- 
ed of  Wessex  types,  Wessex  landscape,  and  even  Wes- 
sex situations.  His  stories  are  quiet  and  unpretentious, 
and  I know  a good  many  people  who  would  think  them 
sentimental.  But  what  particularly  interests  me  in  them 
is  the  idea  that  lies  behind  them  all  and  relates  them  to 
one  another.  It  is  not  a common  idea,  at  least  in  my 
experience  of  fiction,  and  it  is  handled,  I think,  with  a 
simplicity,  a variety,  a penetration  that  are  riot  common 
either. 

The  most  striking  of  these  three  books  is  the  latest, 
The  Running  Footman.  The  central  figure  of  it  is  one 
of  those  unhappy  young  men  who,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, were  condemned  by  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  run 
before  my  lord’s  chariot  for  hours  and  miles  on  end,  to 
help  extricate  it  when  it  was  bemired,  to  clear  the  roads 
for  my  lord’s  passage,  and  to  prepare  inn-keepers  to  re- 
ceive him  with  becoming  state.  One  remembers  those 
beautiful  old  Georgian  porches  in  Berkeley  Square  and 
elsewhere  in  London,  with  their  dumpy  obelisks  and 
wrought-iron  extinguishers,  in  which,  as  Thackeray  says 
in  The  Newcomer,  “the  torches  of  the  nobility’s  run- 
ning footmen  were  put  out  a hundred  and  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago” — much  longer  ago  than  that  now,  of  course, 
for  it  is  almost  eighty  years  since  The  Newcomes  ap- 
peared. One  remembers  also  the  public  house  just  off 
Berkeley  Square,  frequented  by  the  men-servants  of  the 
nobility,  that  long  boasted  the  sign,  and  perhaps  still 
boasts  it,  “I  Am  the  Only  Running  Footman.” 

The  hero  of  Mr.  Owen’s  book  is  one  of  these  unfor- 
tunate creatures  whose  duty  it  was  to  run  sometimes 
seventy  miles  in  a day  and  to  run  until  they  dropped, 
as  they  frequently  did,  of  consumption — a “Marathon” 
without  glory  and,  until  now,  I think,  without  a poet. 


Mr.  Owen  has  celebrated  the  prowess  of  one  of  these 
poor  lads,  his  unconscious  feeling  for  beauty,  his  timid, 
unspoken  love,  his  endurance,  his  sufferings,  and  his 
touching  end.  The  story  gains  an  incidental  interest 
from  its  novel  background,  but  its  significance  resides  in 
the  idea  that,  as  I have  already  said,  connects  it  with 
Many  Captives  and  Lark’s  Fate.  It  is  the  idea  of  pity— 
one  of  the  two  emotions  to  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
great  tragedy  is  supposed  to  appeal.  But  these  books  are 
not  tragedies  in  the  technical  sense.  The  heroes  of  them 
do  not  suffer  from  their  own  wrong-doing,  accidental  or 
intentional.  They  are  pitiful  merely  because  they 
suffer,  and  they  suffer  because  they  are  all  captives — cap- 
tives, like  John  Deere,  the  running  footman,  to  a con- 
vention embodied  in  a brutal  master;  captives  in  a more 
literal  sense,  like  Crossford  in  Many  Captives , whose 
body  has  actually  suffered  imprisonment  and  whose  soul 
is  still  in  bonds ;.  captives  to  the  affliction  of  deafness  and 
to  an  unworthy  love,  like  the  shepherd  Lanthorn  in 
Lark’s  Fate,  or  to  the  corroding  vice  of  avarice,  like 
Earl  in  the  same  book.  The  idea  of  captivity  and  its  piti- 
fulness, the  contrasting  passion  for  the  freedom  of  the 
open  air,  the  open  sky,  the  open  road,  the  open  heart,  are 
illustrated  in  many  ways — the  release  of  a caged  black- 
bird, of  an  imprisoned  bear,  of  a darkened  human  spirit. 
The  motto  of  these  books  might  almost  be  the  cry  of 
Sterne’s  caged  starling,  “I  want  to  get  out!  I want  to 
get  out !” 

Curious  things  make  captives  of  us,  but  they  may 
all  be  resolved  into  the  sense  of  isolation  from  our  kind, 
the  “feeling  outside  like.”  A secret,  incommunicable 
grief,  for  example,  is  a sort  of  prison,  from  which  we 
are  released  only  by  being  persuaded  that  we  are  not 
alone,  that  other  men  and  women  have  suffered  and  are 
suffering  as  we  are.  This  persuasion  sets  our  feet  firmly 
again  “in  the  human  path”.  Deafness  is  a prison, 
cruelty  of  heart  is  a prison,  even  love  itself  may  betray 

us  “into  endless  captivity.”  This  feeling  of  isolation  is 

stronger,  more  impenetrable  than  stone  walls  and  iron 
bars.  The  deaf  man  in  Many  Captives  had,  one  day, 
a moment  when  he  could  hear.  “I  could  hear”,  he  says, 
“things  that  I didn’t  know  before  were  that  wonderful ! 
And  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  I hear  was,  no,  not 
a bird — a kettle  on  the  fire  singing!  You  don’t  know' 

how  that  bring  you  back  and  set  you  with  other 

people !” 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  these  books  are  full  of  im- 
ages of  freedom,  of  joys  that  all  men  may  share  and  so 
be  linked  with  one  another — cheerful  sounds  like  the 
voices  of  friendly,  happy  children;  uncaged  blackbirds 
whistling  in  sycamore  or  willow;  larks  “bursting  with 
a soft  explosion  of  wings  out  of  the  clover”;  “the  slow', 
precious  talk  of  humble  people”;  images  of  the  open 
road,  the  road  that  leads  to  freedom,  the  fleeting,  brill- 
iant road  that  runs  straight  to  the  horizon,  crowded 
with  friendly  human  traffic.  The  Running  Footman 
(Continued  on  page  238) 
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Old  Houses  in  Oberlin 

BY  EMERITUS  PROFESSOR  FRANCES  J.  HOSFORD,  ’91 


A.  On  the  Trail  of  the  Presidents 

WE  must  regret,  though  we  may  not  lightly  con- 
demn, the  inevitable  changes  that  are  sweep- 
ing away  Oberlin’s  old  houses,  as  these  houses  in  their 
time  displaced  the  glorious  giants  of  the  hardwood  for- 
ests. But  the  old  houses,  made  of  timber  hewn  from  the 
old  trees  and  of  bricks  baked  from  the  still  older  clay, 
are  not  all  gone.  More  than  we  realize  of  the  material 
Oberlin  of  primitive  times  lingers  in  modern  Oberlin; 
and  the  dimming  memories  of  old  days  still  haunt  the 
homes  built  by  the  men  of  old  times. 

We  sometimes  marvel  that  the  professors  of  early 
Oberlin,  with  salaries  that  would  not  finance  the  vaca- 
tion trips  of  their  successors,  could  establish  homes  more 
spacious  and  more  substantial  than  these  successors  find 
they  can  afford.  There  are  several  explanations.  First, 
they  could  pay  for  them,  because  building  materials 
were  to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  and  labor  cost  but 
little;  second,  they  needed  them  for  the  exercise  of  the 
simple,  but  generous  hospitality  which  belongs  to  life  in 
a new  country;  third,  in  caring  for  them  they  could  also 
do  their  part  in  providing  work  for  self-supporting  stu- 
dents; fourth,  and  probably  the  most  compelling,  the 
men  and  the  women  of  earliest  Oberlin  wanted  good 
homes  more  than  they  wanted  any  other  indulgences  of 
life.  They  had  come  from  New  England,  a land  of  good 
building,  they  expected  to  plant  similar  homes  in  this 
wilderness;  this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1833, 
only  two  years  after  the  first  log  cabin  was  erected,  two 
“spacious  and  comely”  brick  dwellings  were  erected,  one 
for  President  Mahan  and  the  other  for  Professor,  after- 
wards President,  Finney.  The  latter  home  was  unfortu- 
nately “improved”  after  it  passed  from  the  ownership  of 
the  family.  Both  are  now  gone,  but  the  pictures  of  the 
Mahan-Morgan  house  are  probably  more  like  the  origi- 
nal Finney  house  than  the  Finney  house  was  when  it  sat 
for  its  picture. 

President  Fairchild’s  parents  emigrated  to  Brown- 
helm  from  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  He  tells  us  that 
the  Stockbridge  standard  of  life  was  the  ideal  and  the 
goal  through  the  first  rough  struggle  with  the  wilderness. 
They  had  not  been  driven  westward  by  economic  necessi- 
ty, but  lured  by  the  anticipation  of  better  opportunities 
for  the  next  generation.  When  three  sons  and  one  son- 
in-law  had  become  college  presidents,  while  all  had  at- 
tained honorable  and  useful  positions,  they  were  doubt- 
less satisfied  with  the  outcome,  though  they  left  in  Stock- 
bridge  a pleasant  family  home  in  the  tail-pillared  style 
which  was  reserved  for  the  well-to-do.  After  only  six 
years  in  a log  cabin  dwelling  in  pioneer  Brownhelm,  the 
elder  Fairchild  built  a brick  house  which  is  still  occupied. 
It  stands  next  to  the  church,  eastward.  It  has  been  ma- 
terially altered,  but  is  still  a testimony  to  the  Fairchild 
ability  and  thrift.  It  was  on  a timber  in  the  cellar  of  this 
house  that  young  James  Fairchild  made  what  he  says  was 
his  only  important  entry  in  any  journal,  “Began  Latin 
this  day,  July  12,  1830.”  The  teacher  was  the  Rev. 


Hervey  Lyon,  and  Brownhelm  was  following  the  old 
Yankee  precedent — the  few  outstanding  boys  who  were 
thought  worthy  of  a college  course  were  given  their  pre- 
paratory work  by  the  parson. 

The  year  1835-36  was  the  second  college  year  of 
James  Fairchild,  and  it  was  then  that  Mary  Kellogg 
“first  came  into  his  field  of  vision,”  making  ready  for 
the  freshman  class  to  enter  in  the  fall  of  1837.  The  fol- 
lowing year  she  was  not  in  Oberlin,  but  in  the  auxiliary 
school  at  Sheffield,  a settlement  near  Lake  Erie.  The 
Oberlin  Founders  had  made  strenuous  haste  with  their 
building  program,  but  they  had  found  themselves  un- 
able to  supply  accommodations  for  all  worthy  applicants. 
They  colonized  some  eighty  preparatory  students  whom 
they  induced  to  leave  Oberlin  for  Oberlin’s  good,  at 
Elyria  and  Austinburg,  where  secondary  schools  had 
lately  been  established,  and  at  Sheffield  and  Abbeyville, 
whither  they  sent  teachers  as  well  as  taught.  Lorenzo  D. 
Butts,  one  of  the  “Lane  rebels,”  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Sheffield  group.  It  was  housed  and  fed  by'  Rob- 
bins Burrell,  a prosperous  Sheffield  farmer.  His  sub- 
stantial brick  dwelling  house,  well  placed  upon  a fertile 
knoll,  and  his  productive  farm  were  at  the  service  of  the 
colony.  The  countryside  is  far  more  attractive  than  the 
level  reaches  of  Russia  township,  and  he  had  the  fat  of 
the  older  and  better  farming  region  wherewith  to  feed 
the  hungry  pilgrims  from  the  college  in  the  woods,  but 
Sheffield  was  not  Oberlin,  and  the  centripetal  urge  is 
strong  in  youth.  The  Sheffield  colony  disintegrated  after 
the  first  year,  but  both  Burrell  and  Butts  have  for  their 
pains  the  immortality  of  a place  in  the  college  list  of 
teachers  and  officers. 

James  Fairchild  had  evidently  developed  a decided 
interest  in  the  Sheffield  school,  for  his  sister  Emily,  as 
quoted  by  Professor  Swing,  says  that  he  invited  her  to 
ride  with  him  to  Sheffield,  and  visit  the  school.  A ride 
of  fifteen  miles  and  back,  over  primeval  roads,  and  with 
a hired  horse  and  carriage,  was  an  event  to  remember. 
“Father  wondered  at  the  extravagance,”  she  says,  but  a 
young  man  who  could  enter  college  with  a “well  filled 
purse”  containing  thirty  dollars  of  his  own  earnings,  and 
who  so  qualified  himself  for  the  carpenter’s  bench  that 
only  two  years  later  he  once  amassed  ten  dollars  in  five 
days  by  making  window  frames — such  a youth  was 
rightfully  the  captain  of  his  own  soul.  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  James  was  always  the  captain  of  his  young 
sister’s  soul,  so  that  he  had  no  hesitation  about  taking 
her  with  him  on  this  important  and  delicate  pilgrimage, 
and  indeed  in  confiding  to  her,  on  the  return  ride,  his 
hopes  for  the  future. 

Emily  says  that  “after  a long  ride  they  were  kindly 
received  in  the  parlor  of  the  Institute,”  and  met  the 
teachers  and  young  ladies.  Miss  Mary  Kellogg  was 
“quite  the  brightest  looking  and  most  handsomely 
dressed  of  the  group.”  One  of  the  teachers — bless  her! 
— contrived  to  leave  James  and  Mary  by  themselves  in 
the  parlor,  inviting  Emily  to  take  a walk  with  her. 
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“What  a handsome  couple!”  she  exclaimed  when  they 
were  out  of  hearing.  “That  match  was  made  in  heaven !” 

Instructor  Butts  has  left  one  tangible  evidence  of  his 
existence  and  office  in  the  shape  of  an  entry  in  Mary’s 
album,  of  the  highly  improving  nature  then  expected  of 
young  men  who  find  themselves  the  teachers  of  young 
ladies.  Farmer  Burrell  has  left  much  more — the  beauti- 
ful old  home  of  mellow  red  brick  in  its  setting  of  bright 
young  foliage.  In  the  ’40’s  the  interior  was  seriously  in- 
jured by  fire,  but  that  is  so  long  ago  that  the  repairs  are 
a harmonious  part  of  the  whole.  In  fact,  the  house  was 
literally  “restored.”  The  volunteer  fire  brigade  had  only 
buckets  and  the  well  for  equipment,  and  there  was  small 
hope  of  saving  anything  except  the  stout  brick  walls. 
But  there  were  plenty  of  willing  hands,  and  these  took 
the  doors  from  their  hinges,  wrenched  off  the  woodwork, 
perhaps  carried  the  windows  to  a place  of  safety.  At  any 
rate  these  are  still  filled  with  small  panes  of  wavy  glass. 
The  old  house  is  still  the  home  of  Burrells  of  a later 
generation,  and  the  presiding  genius  is  an  Oberlin  alum- 
na. She  will  show  you  Mary  Kellogg’s  room,  and  the 
parlor  where  she  received  James. 

This  Burrell  house  is  Sheffield’s  by  location,  but  by 
association  and  sentiment  it  is  also  a part  of  oldest  Ober- 
lin. I know  of  few  century-old  houses  upon  which  the 
hands  of  time  and  change  have  rested  so  lightly. 

There  was  another  Burrell  in  the  history  of  early 
Oberlin,  Jabez  Lyman,  a near  kinsman  of  Robbins.  Ja- 
bez  was  a charter  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
a deacon  of  the  First  Church.  His  farm  and  homestead 
were  on  East  College  Street.  The  Burrells  knew  how 
to  build  in  brick.  The  home  of  Jabez  Burrell,  moder- 
nized with  loving  and  intelligent  care,  is  the  “King 
House,”  one  of  Oberlin’s  dearest  shrines. 

There  are  other  old  houses  associated  with  young 
Harry  King.  In  his  student  days  he  roomed  in  the 
Wright  house  on  the  corner  of  Cedar  and  West  Lorain. 
Meanwhile  he  was  earning  the  reputation  of  being  “the 
smartest  fellow  in  college.”  And  to  the  beautiful  old 
Chapman  (Ferguson)  house  on  South  Professor  he 
brought  his  erstwhile  classmate  and  young  wife,  Julia 
Coates.  There  they  occupied  a suite  of  rooms,  their  first 
Oberlin  residence,  and  they  left  it  to  enter  upon  the  life- 
long adventure  of  making  a family  home. 

Going  back  through  the  years  to  Mary  Kellogg,  we 
find  that  when  she  returned  to  Oberlin  for  her  Fresh- 
man year  of  1837-38,  she  lived  in  Ladies’  Hall,  situ- 
ated near  the  site  of  Wright  Laboratory,  and  James 
Fairchild  occupied  a southwest  corner  room  in  I appan 
Hall,  placed  a little  to  the  northwest  of  the  center  of 
the  Campus.  Tappan  Hall  has  entirely  disappeared,  but 
Professor  Chapin  finds  that  two  fragments  of  Ladies’ 
Hall  remain, — a piece  of  the  wing,  on  College  Place, 
and  another,  now  covered  with  stucco,  on  West  College 
Street.  Almost  or  quite  at  the  change  of  the  century  a 
large  section  of  the  main  part  stood  on  the  north  side 
of  West  College  Street.  It  was  used  as  a rooming  house 
for  student  men,  and  by  them  dubbed  “Purgatory.  Noth- 
ing detrimental  is  to  be  understood,  if  we  may  judge  by 


the  remark  of  one  inmate  who  said  to  me,  “I  room  over 
in  Purgatory.  Purgatory  is  a pretty  good  place.” 

In  1841  James  Fairchild  returned  from  Louisiana 
with  his  bride,  Mary  Kellogg.  After  a short  residence 
in  Ladies’  Hall,  where  the  elder  Fairchilds  were  now  in 
charge,  the  young  Professor  of  Languages  bought  a house 
on  the  east  side  of  South  Professor  Street.  He  sold  this 
about  1846,  and  bought  the  place  which  has  always  been 
associated  with  his  name.  He  left  a memorable  token  to 
mark  his  former  residence.  It  is  certain  that  the  two 
magnificent  elms  in  front  of  73  South  Professor  Street 
were  planted  by  Professor  Fairchild,  in  the  forties. 

Fairchild  House,  one  of  the  oldest  homes  in  Oberlin, 
was  built  for  or  by  the  college  farmer,  an  important 
personage  during  those  first  sanguine  years  when  the  col- 
lege farm  was  expected  to  provide  a revenue.  When 
expenses  multiplied  and  the  fitfulness  of  student  labor 
became  more  evident,  something  happened  which  always 
happens  when  the  administration  fails  to  balance  its  bud- 
get; its  critics  charged  extravagance.  Especially  did  they 
declare  that  the  house  of  the  college  farmer  was  too  good 
a house  for  any  farmer  who  couldn’t  make  his  farm  pay. 
Professor  Fairchild  came  to  the  rescue  in  his  own  quiet 
way.  He  bought  the  house  in  question,  and  since  there 
was  now  nothing  to  talk  about,  the  opposition  ceased  to 
talk.  During  the  President’s  lifetime  it  was  thoroughly 
reconditioned,  but  its  individuality  was  never  impaired. 

Mrs.  Fairchild  made  this  a home  of  such  serene  in- 
fluence that  even  President  Fairchild  could  have  had  no 
better  atmosphere  for  the  ripening  of  his  beautiful  and 
balanced  character.  The  five  children  who  grew  to  ma- 
turity were  all  Oberlin  graduates;  three  gave  direct  ser- 
vice to  the  College.  Mary  Fletcher  Fairchild  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  practical  ability.  I have  in  mind 
at  least  two  difficult  and  tedious  business  transactions 
which  the  college  entrusted  to  her  care  and  judgment; 
to  her,  also,  belongs  the  credit  for  Oberlin’s  admirable 
semi-centennial  catalogue  of  graduates,  now  a treasure- 
house  of  invaluable  information. 

Countless  memories  hover  about  Fairchild  House — 
the  President  himself,  kindly,  serene,  always  a king 
among  his  fellows,  and  yet  a king  who  never  claimed  a 
scepter  or  a throne.  If  his  study  walls  could  speak,  what 
tales  could  they  tell  of  wise  counsels  given  and  fateful 
decisions  made!  It  was  through  President  Fairchild’s 
far-seeing  wisdom  that  Henry  Churchill  King  was  in- 
duced to  stay  in  Oberlin.  The  time  was  coming,  said 
the  President,  when  he  would  be  needed,  to  do  for  the 
College  what  no  one  else  could  do.  The  time  came, 
twenty  years  later;  and  the  man  was  on  the  ground. 

There  are  memories  of  another  sort  connected  with 
the  old  house — a fugitive  slave  in  the  attic,  and  the  little 
Fairchilds  going  to  school  with  the  responsibility  of  a 
secret  that  must  not  escape.  Mary  Fairchild  never  forgot 
how  she  sat  at  her  desk  with  her  lips  pressed  tight  for  fear 
that  they  would  tell  in  spite  of  herself,  and  then  her 
father  would  be  taken  to  prison! 

There  were  other  guests  in  the  Fairchild  home, 
notable  college  guests,  to  be  received  in  the  parlor,  not 
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hidden  in  the  attic.  Since  there  were  no  hotels  to  which 
it  was  possible  to  send  distinguished  lecurers,  secretaries 
of  great  organizations,  visiting  presidents  and  professors, 
these  were  entertained  by  the  college  faculty.  Of  course 
the  president  took  the  lead,  and  Mrs.  Fairchild  welcomed 
them  with  unpretending  but  generous  hospitality.  One  of 
the  daughters  remarked  that  there  was  barely  time  to 
prepare  the  guest  room  after  one  departure  before  the 
next  guest  arrived. 

Sometimes  there  were  amusing  experiences  with  these 
strangers  from  the  outside  world.  Fhere  was  the  English 
Docor  of  Divinity  who  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t  go  to  bed 
after  his  lecture  without  his  brandy.  The  dilemma  was 
so  serious  that  the  president  assembled  a late  and  hasty 
council  of  two  for  advice.  It  was  agreed  that  the  emer- 
gency warranted  a call  upon  the  medical  resources  of  the 
community,  and  the  village  druggist  was  summoned.  Fhis 
happened  in  the  days  when  all  Oberlin  put  out  its  lights 
at  ten  and  went  to  bed — it  was  long  before  telephones,  so 
that  the  adventure  took  on  the  proportions,  and  in  part 
the  character,  of  a burglary.  But  the  reverend  guest  had 
his  brandy,  and  let  us  hope  that  he  slept  sweetly.  Had 
the  eighteenth  amendment  been  in  existence,  I do  not  see 
how  he  could  have  gone  to  bed  at  all. 

There  was  another  eminent  Englishman,  Newman 
Hall,  who  passed  the  night  in  the  Fairchild  guest  room, 
and  left  his  boots  outside  of  the  door  when  summoned 
to  breakfast.  The  President  had  travelled  abroad  and 
understood  the  situation ; he  also  understood  the  art  of 
blacking  boots.  Taking  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  the 
guest  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Fairchild,  he  slipped  away, 
and  so  successfully  combined  these  two  branches  of  his 
education  that  Newman  Hall  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
happened,  except  that  his  boots  were  immaculate. 

There  tvas  a time  when  Professor  Street  deserved  its 
name,  and  there  are' still  those  whose  memories  of  the 
street  include  many  faculty  members,  among  them  the 
Finneys,  the  Morgans,  the  Allens,  the  Fairchilds,  and  the 
Monroes.  Finney  House  has  given  way  to  Finney  Chapel, 
and  the  Mahan-Morgan  dwelling  to  the  Conservator)'. 
The  house  built  by  Professor  Monroe  has  become  the 
Bosworth  house,  another  of  Oberlin’s  shrines.  There  are 
still  two  Allen  houses  and  many  traditions  of  the  foun- 
der of  Oberlin’s  music  department,  of  his  wife,  Mary 
Caroline  Rudd,  one  of  the  first  women  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  and  of  their  talented  children.  Their  second  house 
is  now  in  use  as  the  women’s  building;  the  first  house 
was  moved  to  make  place  for  it,  and  now  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Elm  and  Cedar. 

Of  course  the  personal  recollections  that  reach  us  now 
are  the  memories  of  childhood — happy,  normal  child- 
hood, lonely  and  sorrowful  childhood,  or  childhood 
puzzled  by  the  problems  of  this  puzzling  world.  But 
whether  we  are  told  of  the  jolly  little  Monroes  romp- 
ing with  the  happy  little  Fairchilds;  or  sad  young  Emma 
Monroe  by  the  casket  of  her  mother  and  the  baby  boy; 
or  the  orphaned  Steeles  finding  home  care  and  compan- 
ionship under  the  Fairchild  roof;  or  small  Rosa  Allen, 
coming  in  upon  a discussion  concerning  “the  righteous 


forsaken  nor  his  seed  begging  bread,”  and  thereafter  for- 
bearing to  ask  for  bread,  lest  she  be  classed  with  the 
unrighteous — whatever  the  picture,  it  never  fails  to  show 
us  Mrs.  Fairchild,  quietly  diligent,  looking  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household,  but  with  a mother  love  that 
reached  beyond  her  own;  and  the  President,  strong  and 
gentle,  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  younger  sort,  reverenced 
and  obeyed  by  virtue  of  that  strange  power  he  used 
without  a sign  of  conscious  effort  on  his  part. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  college  presidents, 
with  perhaps  a half-dozen  years  excepted,  have  always 
lived  in  houses  of  the  broad-based,  wide-angled,  level- 
lined  type  that  appealed  to  the  fathers.  It  is  the  type  that 
best  fits  that  simple  dignity  which  has  been  at  once  the 
ideal  and  the  reality  for  the  leaders  of  this  college. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  old  age  of  Oberlin’s  early 
homes  should  be  spent  in  the  service  of  the  college. 
Fairchild  House  is  now  an  annex  dormitory  for  wo- 
men. It  is  especially  fitting,  I think,  that  this  old  house 
should  become  a home  for  young  women.  The  Romans 
were  right  when  they  entrusted  the  undying  fire  to  the 
maidens  of  Vesta. 

B.  The  Houses  of  Professors 

By  the  middle  ’50’s  the  Oberlin  faculty  members  of 
presidential  and  professorial  rank  had  advanced  in  num- 
ber from  three  in  the  first  catalogue  to  eight  in  1855. 
A group  of  this  size  did  not  require  many  abiding-places, 
and  most  of  these  early  houses  remain.  We  have  already 
noted  the  Finney,  Mahan-Morgan,  Allen,  Monroe-Bos- 
worth,  Fairchild,  and  Burrell-King  houses,  and  we  find 
that  these,  except  the  Finney  and  Mahan  houses,  are 
still  standing.  There  has  been  no  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  ancient  landmarks,  though  some  have  been  swept 
away  by  fire,  and  others  by  the  more  remorseless  march 
of  improvement.  The  Dascombs  built  upon  the  present 
site  of  Johnson  House.  Their  first  home  was  burned  in 
the  late  6o’s.  Its  successor  has  been  moved  to  the  corner 
of  South  and  Professor  Streets,  but  is  said  to  be  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  original.  In  that  case  it  marks  an 
early  and  surprising  deviation  from  all  other  buildings 
of  old  Oberlin. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  Geography  House 
of  the  college  system,  which  is  doing  worthy  and  appro- 
priate service  in  its  old  age,  but  which  in  justice  should 
be  called  Cowles  House.  It  was  built  in  the  early  40’s 
by  Henry  Cowles,  Yale  honor  graduate  of  1826,  who 
began  his  work  in  Oberlin  in  ’35  and  continued  in  var- 
ious relations  of  professor,  author,  editor,  lecturer,  mem- 
ber of  board  of  trustees  and  of  the  prudential  committee, 
until  his  death  in  1881.  He  came  of  a strong  New  Eng- 
land stock,  which  could  claim  among  its  ancestors  Pere- 
grine White  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker;  Zilpah 
Grant,  founder  of  the  mother  school  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminar)',  was  a contemporary  kinswoman.  The  family 
has  contributed  to  Oberlin  College  two  assistant  teachers, 
two  professors,  two  members  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  a long  list  of  students  and  graduates.  Among  these 
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are  Senator  Theodore  Burton  and  two  outstanding 
women,  Betsey  Mix  Cowles  and  Sarah  Cowles  Little. 

The  Cowles  house  is  attractive  even  now,  and  in  its 
youth  it  must  have  been  a very  pleasant  family  home. 
Before  the  large  wing  was  removed  it  was  roomy  be- 
yond all  modern  demands  upon  a-  home — able  to  accom- 
modate a few  students  as  well  as  a family  of  twelve 
Cowleses  and  Penfields.  In  the  large  attic  there  are  two 
rooms,  rather  roughly  finished,  but  capable  of  accommo- 
dating two  each.  Mrs.  Little  said  that  these  rooms  were 
made  from  the  attic  space  at  the  time  of  the  sudden  in- 
crease ,of  students.  (In  the  college  year  of  1852-53  the 
enrollment  was  nearly  doubled).  The  faculty  were  urged, 
she  said,  to  stretch  their  houses  to  the  utmost  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  oncoming  host,  and  “father”  had 
these  rooms  finished,  and  moved  “the  boys”  into  the  at- 
tic, and  gave  their  rooms  to  students.  The  long-suffering 
“boys”  are  always  the  pawns  upon  the  American  family 
chessboard,  but  possibly  these  boys  liked  the  attic  to 
themselves. 

“Father”  was  not  oblivious  of  boy  nature.  Little 
Mary  Louisa  Cowles,  in  her  diary  of  May  1851,  tells 
us  that  “the  boys”  had  gone  to  the  menagerie  in  Elyria. 
Professor  Fletcher  expresses  surprise  that  an  Oberlin 
professor  of  the  stern  old  days  should  have  permitted 
this,  but  those  of  us  whose  memories  reach  farther  back 
know  that  the  circus  was  sometimes  the  last  worldly  in- 
dulgence to  be  blackballed  by  the  New  England  con- 
science, though  they  liked  to  stress  the  zoological  features. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  inconsistencies  of  early  Oberlin 
were  among  its  most  wholesome  and  hopeful  character- 
istics. 

In  the  days  before  mortgaged  homes  became  fashion- 
able, many  householders  built  the  rear  wing  of  their 
dwelling  first,  and  lived  in  it  until  they  were  able  to  at- 
tain the  front.  We  have  a curious  proof  that  the  Cowles 
house  was  not  built  thus,  or  at  least  was  speedily  car- 
ried to  its  completion.  Mrs.  Little  was  born  in  1838., 
Several  persons  remember  that  she  used  to  point  to  a 
place  where  a spindle  was  missing  from  the  balustrade  of 
the  front  stairway,  and  to  say  that  when  she  was  a little 
girl  she  used  to  delight  in  slipping  through  the  opening 
it  left,  running  around  the  newel  post  and  back  again 
between  the  spindles.  The  balustrade  has  not  been  es- 
sentially changed  since  she  told  that  story,  and  we  have 
only  to  look  at  it  to  be  assured  that  she  was  a very  little 
girl  when  she  played  that  game. 

Mrs.  Little  remembered  a rain  of  molasses — a rare 
phenomenon.  “Father”  had  brought  a barrel  of  molasses 
from  Elyria,  and  this  had  been  left  in  the  sun  longer  than 
was  for  its  best  good.  “Mother,”  a member  of  the  Ladies’ 
Board,  had  made  ready  to  receive  the  young  women  of 
the  senior  class  in  her  hospitable  parlor.  She  was  dressed 
for  the  occasion  with  her  best  gown  and  most  impressive 
cap.  Just  then  the  fermenting  molasses  blew  out  the  bung, 
and  rushed  foaming  forth.  Mrs.  Cowles  emerged,  an 
uncommonly  sweet  Board  member,  but  so  unapproachable 
that  the  girls  were  obliged  to  wait  until  she  could  dress 
herself  anew. 


C.  Townsmen’s  Houses 

The  college  and  the  village  of  Oberlin  have  always 
been  in  close  connection  and  this  is  true  of  their  houses, 
-too.  There  was  a Steele  among  the  professors,  Steeles  in 
the  catalogue  of  graduates,  at  least  three  Steele  houses 
in  the  village.  Only  one  of  these  remains,  and  that  the 
most  modern.  Cranford  was  built  by  the  father  of  Albert 
and  Edward  Johnson,  two  citizens  of  exceptional  worth, 
and  both  active  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  college. 
Cranford  might  be  counted  among  the  presidential  man- 
sions. President  Barrows  lived  in  it  before  he  built  Bar- 
rows  House,  but  we  must  behead  Cranford  in  order  to 
see  it  as  it  was  in  his  day. 

The  beautiful  Tenney  house  on  North  Professor 
Street  was  built  in  1853  by  Deacon  Edward  Andrews, 
a gunsmith  when  such  an  implement  was  not  the  output 
of  high  grade  machinery,  but  of  a master’s  handicraft. 
He  married  Delia  Fenn  of  the  class  of  1841.  We  think 
that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  unparalled  change,  but 
all  change  is  unparalled,  and  certainly  Delia  Fenn  An- 
drews saw  a new  world  in  her  lifetime.  She  came  to 
Oberlin  in  1834,  lived  in  the  first  building,  Oberlin 
Hall.  Schoolgirls  are  proverbially  lavish  of  complaint  in 
their  letters  home,  but  surely  Delia  was  not  unreasonable 
when  she  remarks  that  four  in  a room  “are  quite  too 
many.”  In  the  same  letter  she  apologizes  for  sending  by 
mail,  when  there  would  be  .an  opportunity  to  send  by 
private  conveyance  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
She  died  in  1882,  when  letter  postage  of  more  than  three 
cents  had  become  a tradition  of  the  dark  ages,  and  she 
left  a home  whose  beauty  and  comfort  is  the  envy  of 
the  homemakers  of  today. 

Many  years  ago  this  house  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Delia’s  daughter,  Frances  Andrews  Tenney,  who  mar- 
ried Luman  Tenney.  Her  long  occupancy  and  her  gra- 
cious and  refined  spirit  have  so  permeated  the  house  that 
its  individuality  still  seems  to  be  hers.  It  remained  in 
the  family  after  her  death,  and  is  rarely  beautiful  with 
its  choice  old-fashioned  furnishings,  the  few  moderniz- 
ing features  skillfully  subdued  to  the  delicate  charm  of 
the  old.  This  is  indeed  a citizen-college  house.  In  it  there 
have  lived  four  generations  of  Oberlin  graduates;  it  has 
been  the  old  family  homestead  for  seventeen,  besides  ten 
who  were  Oberlin  students,  but  did  not  complete  their 
course.  There  have  come  from  this  house  seven  graduates 
of  other  colleges,  and  eleven  recipients  of  higher  degrees 
— three  from  Oberlin  and  eight  from  various  universities. 
There  have  been  fourteen  teachers  and  nine  homemakers. 
The  other  occupations  represented  are  those  of  minister, 
lawyer,  business  manager,  gunsmith,  banker,  doctor,  so- 
cial worker  and  engineer. 

This  house  has  lately  been  characterized  as  one  of  the 
few  remaining  houses  “where  they  make  an  art  of  fine 
living.”  It  has  now  passed  out  of  the  family  and  is  to  be- 
come a dormitory  for  young  men.  Tempora  mutanturl 

So  the  old  houses  wait,  amid  the  storms  and  the  sun- 
shine, dreaming  of  storms  and  sunshine  that  we  do  not 
know.  They  will  tell  us  a few  of  their  dreams  if  we 
care  to  listen ; if  we  do  not  care  we  shall  never  know 
that  they  have  any. 


Phi  Beta  Kappa  In  Its  Twenty-fifth  Year 

BY  EMERITUS  PROFESSOR  KIRKE  L.  COWDERY 


A charter  from  the  central  governing  body  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  was  formally  presented  to  the  chapter 
of  Zeta  of  Ohio  (Oberlin  College)  November  8,  1907 
by  Professor  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  LL . D . , of  Amherst, 
who  at  that  time  was  president  of  the  United  Chapters. 
It  is,  then,  twenty-five  years  since  Oberlin’s  chapter  was 
established,  though  three  years  had  already  elapsed  since 
the  college  faculty  had  voted  to  request  a charter. 

There  was  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  certain 
older  members  of  the  faculty  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
chapter  for  Oberlin  College  for  two  reasons:  first,  the 
society  was  called  a fraternity  and  its  name  consisted  of 
three  Greek  letters  as  did  those  of  the  secret  societies  of 
other  institutions;  indeed  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was,  at  the 
moment  of  its  establishment  in  1776,  a secret  society  of 
William  and  Mary  College  and  it  had  its  grip,  its  pass- 
word and  a quaint  ritual  of  initiation,  although  there 
is  no  record  of  a chapter  goat.  But,  much  earlier  than 
1904  Oberlin  had  permitted  Greek  letters,  (a  sop  to 
Cerberus?)  to  designate  its  literary  societies:  witness 
Alpha  Zeta,  Phi  Delta  and  Phi  Kappa  Pi.  And  many 
years  before  this  the  “secrets”  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  had 
become  open  ones;  its  grip,  (still  imparted,  but  openly,) 
a source  of  merriment ; its  purpose  the  recognition  of 
high  scholarship ; and  its  famous  key,  a badge  proudly 
worn  by  graduates  and  to  some  extent  by  members  of 
senior  classes.  But  there  was  the  rub,  its  key  was  a dis- 
tinction. This  was  the  second  reason  for  hesitation. 

Perhaps  the  vote  to  favor  establishment  of  a chapter 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  settled  a greater  question  of  the 
policy  of  Oberlin  than  even  that  of  the  admission  of  fra- 
ternities, for,  more  or  less  unnoticed  this  vote  determined 
whether  the  efforts  and  resources  of  the  institution  should 
be  employed  for  the  development  of  the  abler  minds ; or 
whether  their  work  should  be  hampered  by  the  endeavor 
to  bring  the  less  able  ones  to  their  level.  The  policy  was 
not  then  definitely  voted ; but  up  to  this  time  Oberlin 
College  had  been  very  largely  trying  to  make  the  stupid 
student  less  so,  thus  forcing  the  bright  one  to  hold  to 
the  slow  pace  necessary  in  a class  where  his  duller  com- 
panion was  being  pulled, _ pushed  and  carried.  The  idea 
of  awarding  distinctions  looked  toward  making  Oberlin 
a less  democratic  institution.  Yet  physical  prowess  dis- 
tinctions already  existed  and  the  crimson  sweater  “set 
off  with  a golden  O”  encouraged  “men  of  brawn”  to 
more  excellence.  Finally,  the  faculty  decided  to  permit 
laurels  to  be  awarded  to  superior  brains  as  well  as  to 
agile  and  effective  brawn. 

1 die  was  cast.  It  was  however  soon  evident  that 
a mere  vote  asking  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  to  grant  a charter  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
strenuous  campaign.  An' institution  seeking  such  a char- 
ter was  subject  to  a most  careful  investigation  by  the 
Senate  of  the  national  organization  as  to  its  resources, 
standards  of  scholarship,  number  of  faculty  members  and 
their  preparation  for  teaching.  The  endorsement  of  the 
chapters  of  five  other  institutions  must  be  secured  before 


the  Senate  of  the  fraternity  would  pass  on  an  application 
for  a charter.  Dean  Cole  with  characteristic  thorough- 
ness, patience  and  persistency,  successfully  conducted  this 
campaign  through  its  labyrinth  of  handicaps.  Seven  insti- 
tutions were  asked  for  the  necessary  endorsements  and 
every  one  gave  them.  This,  as  has  since  been  discovered, 
is  quite  rare.  The  endorsements  came  from  Harvard, 
Yale,  Dartmouth,  Brown,  Cornell,  Western  Reserve  and 
Chicago.  The  Senate  of  the  United  Chapters  unanimously 
recommended  granting  a charter  to  Oberlin  and  nearly 
all  of  the  fifty-eight  existing  chapters  voted  approval. 
This  same  year  seven  out  of  fifteen  applications  were 
not  recommended  by  the  Senate.  Of  the  eight  approved, 
five  had  made  application  before  the  meeting  of  the  na- 
tional council  in  1904  and  their  admission  had  been  de- 
ferred until  1907.  The  Universities  of  Michigan  and 
West  Virginia  were  the  only  applicants  receiving  charters 
with  as  little  delay  as  did  Oberlin.  In  1907  there  were 
in  this  state  five  institutions  already  granting  the  key: 
the  Alpha  of  Ohio,  Western  Reserve,  its  chapter  dating 
from  1847;  Beta,  Kenyon,  1858;  Gamma,  Marietta, 
i860;  Delta,  Cincinnati,  1899  and  Epsilon,  Ohio  State, 
1904.  Thus,  the  sixth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  made 
Oberlin’s  chapter  the  Zeta  of  Ohio. 

This  chapter,  as  organized  in  1907,  consisted  of  the 
President  of  Oberlin  College  and  of  members  of  the 
faculty  who  were  already  members  of  the  chapters  of 
other  institutions  of  learning.  These  were  President  H. 
C.  King,  Professors  E.  I.  Bosworth,  Yale;  E.  B.  Bran- 
son, Kansas;  A.  H.  Currier,  Bowdoin;  F.  F.  Jewett, 
Yale;  J.  T.  Shaw,  Brown;  C.  H.  A.  Wager,  Colgate; 
J.  R.  Wightman,  Johns  Hopkins. 

One  of  the  first  recorded  votes  of  Zeta  of  Ohio  is 
that  the  official  pronunciation  of  the  society’s  name  be 
“fee  bayta  kahpa.”  The  writer  has  not  noticed  that  this 
ruling  has  been  greatly  honored  by  observance.  Usually 
its  breach  results  in  the  mongrel  pronunciation  “fie  bayta 
kappa.” 

As  to  the  other  activities  of  the  Oberlin  Chapter:  it 
has  tried  to  honor  scholarship  by  inviting  some  well 
known  man  of  letters  to  give  an  annual  address  before 
the  entire  student  body  of  the  college,  at  the  same  date 
holding  a banquet  to  which  all  members  of  the  society 
living  in  the  region  are  invited.  Among  the  speakers  who 
have  given  this  annual  address  are:  Dr.  Paul  Shorey, 
Professor  Bliss  Perry,  Professor  John  Dewey,  Dean  L. 
B.  R.  Briggs,  Professor  C.  Id.  Haskins,  Robert  A.  Milli- 
kan, President  Hadley,  President  E.  A.  Birge,  Sir  George 
Adam  Smith,  Principal  A.  E.  Garvie,  Professor  J.  Hol- 
land Rose  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  Principal  L. 
P.  Jacks,  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  President  Ira 
Remsen,  President  Aydelotte,  President  J.  R.  Angell, 
President  Vinson,  Dean  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  President 
Arthur  E.  Morgan  and  President  Mary'  E.  Woolley. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  chapter  to  be  conservative  in 
the  number  of  keys  granted,  so  that  the  honor  may  be 
more  prized.  Although  some  chapte  s initiate  as  many 
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as  one  fourth  of  the  graduating  class,  Zeta  of  Ohio  has 
elected  only  the  eighth  obtaining  the  highest  rank  in  un- 
dergraduate work.  In  1926  it  was  voted  to  choose  from 
the  Junior  class  not  more  than  five  students  of  the  highest 
rank.  Alumni  of  the  years  preceding  1907  were  elected 
to  membership,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  same  conditions 
as  the  graduates  of  the  years  following. 

Honorary  membership  has  been  granted  to  but  eleven 
persons,  namely:  Dean  C.  N.  Cole,  Illinois  Wesleyan, 
’94;  Principal  Alfred  E.  Garvie  of  New  College,  Lon- 
don, England;  Simon  Fraser  MacLennan  of  the  class  of 
’93,  Toronto  University;  David  R.  Moore  of  the  class 
of  ’02,  Toronto;  Professor  Guy  S.  Callendar,  Oberlin 
’91 ; Sir  George  Adam  Smith,  Principal  and  Vice  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Aberdeen ; Professor  Ian 
Campbell  Hannah,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ’95’; 
Professor  A.  S.  Root,  Oberlin,  ’84;  Professor  Oscar 


Jaszi,  Budapest,  ’26;  Philip  C.  King,  President  of  Wash- 
burn College,  Kansas,  Oberlin,  ’10,  and  Paul  Prentice 
Boyd,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  Oberlin,  ’98. 

Certainly  members  of  the  faculty,  who  graduated 
from  institutions  where  no  chapters  exist  but  whose  un- 
dergraduate work  was  of  very  high  grade,  have  been 
elected.  The  man  who  did  most  for  the  establishment  of 
Oberlin  s chapter,  was  not  made  a member  until  1913. 
A few  members  have  been  elected  to  honorary  member- 
ship because  of  literary  distinction  which  has  been  at- 
tained since  graduation. 

At  present  the  chapter  has  an  enrollment  of  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-six  members,  three  hundred  twenty- 
four  men  and  five  hundred  seventy-two  women.  Of  the 
sixty-one  faculty  members,  twenty-six  are  graduates  of 
Oberlin. 


The  Jubilee  Celebration  in  1883 

BY  JAMES  T.  FAIRCHILD,  ’83 


FOR  at  least  four  years  it  had  been  well  known  by 
the  Class  of  1883  that  our  graduation  day  wmuld 
mark  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  College. 
We  had  long  been  making  plans,  and  then  the  College 
Trustees  in  1881  and  the  Alumni  Association  in  1882 
began  to  get  busy  through  committees  for  the  many  ar- 
rangements that  must  be  made. 

For  some  months  previous  a bulletin  was  issued, 
called  Jubilee  Notes,  and  sent  to  all  alumni  and  many 
others.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  compile  a cata- 
logue of  all  students,  whether  graduates  or  not,  which 
should  show  the  chief  facts  of  interest  in  relation  to  each 
one — at  least  whether  living  or  dead  and,  if  now  living, 
the  present  address.  Work  on  this  compilation  had  been 
going  on  during  1882,  but  it  was  finally  laid  aside  and 
all  the  material  secured  was  stored  away  on  the  ground 
floor  in  the  Chapel  which  stood  on  the  Campus  on  the 
very  site  where  now  sundry  things  get  burned  up,  but 
in  1906  the  old  Chapel  itself  and  all  its  contents  made 
the  hugest  bonfire  there. 

Instead  of  a general  student  catalogue,  an  alumni 
register  was  produced.  This  gave  all  essential  facts 
about  each  graduate,  place  and  time  of  birth,  date  of 
marriage,  if  any,  name  of  husband  or  wife,  and  present 
occupation  and  address. 

One  of  my  classmates  and  a rising  young  journalist 
of  the  Class  of  ’82  were  impressed  with  the  soberness 
of  the  College’s  history.  They  were  sure,  at  any  rate, 
that  a lot  of  funny  things  also  must  have  occurred,  and 
so,  to  balance  things  up,  they  devised’  the  Oberliniana. 
This  was  a little,  unpretentious  volume  purporting  to 
contain  only  true  anecdotes  of  the  past  years.  What 
their  sources  were  they  did  not  always  state. 

The  college  year  for  1882-83  was  so  arranged  that 
the  spring  term  should  end  with  the  close  of  June,  and 
thus  the  army  of  teachers  in  the  alumni  body  was  as- 


sured that  the  trip  to  Oberlin’s  celebration  would  occur 
after  their  own  school  work  was  closed  for  the  year. 
This  brought  Commencement  between  June  28  and 

July  4- 

Judson  Smith,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  in- 
vitations, in  one  of  the  later  bulletins  extended  the  call 
to  all  alumni,  to  all  former  students,  to  their  husbands 
and  wives,  to  all  donors  to  the  College,  to  all  old  resi- 
dents of  Oberlin,  to  gather  back  here  for  the  great  occa- 
sion. I know  that  various  others  prominent  in  educa- 
tional and  political  life  were  also  here,  but  the  first  con- 
cern of  all  was  to  get  old  students  and  old  residents  to 
come  back. 

Albert  A.  Wright  was  chairman  of  the  entertain- 
ment committee  and  under  his  direction  the  thorough- 
going canvas  of  all  householders  in  the  Village  was  made 
to  secure  lodging  for  the  unusual  number  of  visitors 
coming. 

President  Fairchild  for  some  months  previous  had 
been  preparing  his  volume,  Oberlin,  The  Colony  and  the 
College.  It  gives  the  story  in  considerable  detail,  very 
largely  from  the  personal  recollections  of  the"  writer.  It 
was  of  inestimable  value  in  helping  to  give  direction  to 
thoughts  and  words  during  the  reunion  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  chief  source  book  for  many  later  historians.  Ex- 
cept once,  in  order  to  list  his  brother  Henry  among  the 
faculty  members  of  past  years,  the  name  of  Fairchild 
does  not  appear  in  the  pages. 

William  Goodell  Frost  was  put  in  charge  of  erect- 
ing a log  cabin  on  the  Campus  to  duplicate  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  appearance  and  position  of  Mr.  Pease’s  first 
structure  in  1833.  It  stood  about  opposite  Haylor’s 
book  store  and  directly  west  of  the  historic  elm.  I re- 
call the  fact  that  I accompanied  one  bunch  of  the  fellows 
on  a Saturday  afternoon  ride  to  a few  miles  east  of 
town,  where  it  had  been  arranged  that  logs  for  this 
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house  could  be  had,  but  when  my  services  did  not  seem 
to  be  needed  I was  diverted  to  the  lighter  task  of  gath- 
ering a quantity  of  hepatica  blossoms.  Choir  practise 
was  to  follow  in  a few  hours  and  the  more  important 
going  home  therefrom.  The  incident  seems  now  only 
to  serve  to  fix  the  time  as  in  early  May. 

To  the  students  and  especially  to  several  eminent 
theologues  was  assigned  the  task  of  building  a wooden 
structure  or  tabernacle  called  in  the  program  “The  Au- 
ditorium.” It  was  set  up  on  what  we  then  called  “Tap- 
pan  Square.”  It  stood  east  of  the  center,  just  north  and 
parallel  with  Tappan  Walk.  Its  length  was  160  feet 
and  breadth  1 1 5.  It  held  some  three  thousand  or  more 
persons.  It  was  open  on  three  sides  to  the  outside,  trees, 
breezes,  and  visitors  as  they  strolled  about,  so  that  only 
a few  of  the  most  forcible  voices  and  strongest  lungs  on 
Commencement  Day  could  be  heard  at  the  extreme  rear. 
The  lumber  for  this  enterprise  was  supplied  by  one  of 
the  local  lumber  firms,  and  on  the  day  following  the  final 
wind-up  it  was  sold  on  the  ground  to  miscellaneous  buy- 
ers. No  doubt  the  roof  of  this  structure  was  made  to 
shed  water  properly,  but  as  I recall,  so  perfect  was  the 
weather  during  the  six  days  of  the  reunion  that  no  test 
of  its  waterproof  top  was  made. 

One  often  wonders  whether  Oberlin  will  ever  have 
any  old-time  buildings  to  show.  “Cut  it  down.  Why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground?”  has  been  the  maxim.  I hope 
we  now  have  some  that  can  stand  a while,  but  in  1883 
of  all  the  present-day  College  buildings  only  two  were 
then  in  existence,  the  Second  Church — not  quite  so  trun- 
cated in  appearance  then — and  the  public  school  building 
on  South  Main  Street.  In  that  day,  along  with  the  Sol- 
diers’ Monument,  they  were  quite  fresh  and  young.  A 
stranger  recently  stopped  me  on  the  street  and  asked 
whether  that  monument  had  not  once  stood  on  top  of 
the  church — I mean  the  laboratory.  He  thought  a high 
wind  might  have  done  something  of  the  sort.  Of  course 
the  First  Church  maintained  her  quiet  place. 

Oberlin  had  no  water  or  sewer  system  in  that  day, 
no  street  pavements.  Lawn  mowers  had  for  a dozen 
years  been  active  and  the  ubiquitous  fence  had  begun 
to  disappear.  There  were  no  automobiles,  no  telephones, 
no  electric  lights,  no  bicycles  even,  of  any  practicable 
fashion  on  which  poor  harrassed  faculty  people  could 
get  about  on  their  many  committee  errands;  no  type- 
writers, and  worst  of  all  no  expert  stenographers  to  carry 
along  the  load  of  routine.  Few  College  officials  had  an 
assistant  or  a secretary.  I think  the  Treasurer  did  have 
one  at  least,  maybe  two,  and  Henry  Matson  over  at  the 
Library  had  a clerk  or  two.  Just  think  of  handling  such 
an  occasion  without  some  of  the  above  named  necessi- 
ties. It  is  plain  that  the  fifty  years  which  produce  such 
an  improvement  in  the  things  which  men  handle  and 
use,  make  no  perceptible  improvement  in  the  human 
stuff  itself. 

And  so  we  had  the  people  who  came  from  near  and 
far.  They  were  not  back  numbers,  white  headed  men 
and  women  who  told  of  the  privations  and  satisfactions 
of  the  very  beginning.  Some  of  them  had  helped  to 
clear  the  way  for  Professor  Street  and  had  piled  up  and 
burned  the  logs  which  could  not  be  used  by  the  saw 


mill.  Many  were  present  who  could  report  on  the  later 
days,  but  all  of  them  were  joined  together  by  a set  of 
common  experiences  which  became  in  their  minds  a 
peculiar  Oberlin  heritage.  It  was  not  only  their  com- 
mon life  in  Oberlin  which  had  welded  them  into  one 
body.  In  their  ensuing  years  they  had  faced  the  gen- 
eral opprobrium  which  all  bearing  the  name  of  Oberlin 
had  had  to  face.  Coeducation  of  the  sexes  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  abolition  of  slavery  with  refusal, 
and  the  new  Oberlin  school  of  theology  with  positive 
fear.  Oberlin  -men  were  not  wanted  in  the  pulpits  of 
the  churches,  were  not  appointed  by  the  American 
Board  to  carry  the  gospel  into  foreign  lands.  There 
seemed  to  be  a feeling  abroad  that  there  was  a kind  of 
Oberlin  yeast  which  would  utterly  unsettle  things.  But 
now  the  war  had  cleared  the  atmosphere.  Oberlin’s 
theological  recognition  had  come  in  1871,  and  the  chil- 
dren could  all  gather  home  with  rejoicing. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement  were  held  in  due 
order — the  Conservatory  Commencement  on  Thursday, 
June  28,  the  Senior-Prep,  exhibition  on  Friday,  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon  on  Sunday  in  the  auditorium  when 
the  President  took  for  his  subject  “The  Providential  As- 
pects of  Oberlin’s  History.”  The  great  audience  listened 
in  marvellous  silence  to  an  array  of  events  brought  to- 
gether to  show  in  a startling  way  how  God  had  guided 
and  shaped  results.  They  listened  to  his  words  even  then 
as  to  the  words  of  a prophet  and  seer,  and  at  the  end 
came  the  words  of  tender  admonition  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Literary  Course 
came  on  Monday,  attended  by  the  traditional  “Ladies’ 
Walk,”  when  the  girls  of  the  College,  dressed  in  white, 
walked  two  by  two  in  formal  procession  to  the  place  of 
gathering.  The  graduation  from  the  Classical  Course 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  and  thirty-six  young  people  ap- 
peared each  with  a very  condensed  oration  with  facts 
and  arguments  properly  marshalled,  but  all  within  the 
space  of  exactly  three  minutes  per  speaker. 

Following  in  the  later  afternoon  came  the  meeting 
of  general  alumni.  This  must  have  been  partly  a busi- 
ness meeting,  and  yet  a report  for  each  decade  was  at- 
tempted. Alumni,  however,  had  been  meeting  and  report- 
ing and  speechifying  all  through  the  reunion  days  of 
every  open  hour  and  in  between.  Each  morning  at 
eight  o’clock  a prayer  meeting  was  held  to  start  off  the 
day  with,  and  uncounted  class  and  society  reunions 
were  sandwiched  in  wherever  they  would  go. 

On  Wednesday,  June  4,  the  so-called  Jubilee  Exer- 
cises were  held,  a series  of  more  formal  and  carefully 
prepared  addresses  by  such  people  as  Lucy  Stone,  Gen- 
eral J.  D.  Cox,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  a few 
others. 

The  evening  of  this  last  day  was  devoted,  as  was 
usual  at  Commencement  time,  to  the  Musical  Union 
Concert.  Handel’s  “Elijah”  was  given  and  prominent 
singers  from  outside  sang  the  chief  solo  parts.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  employment  of  other  than  local 
talent  was  at  this  time  an  innovation,  but  apparently  the 
continued  practice  led  to  treasury  deficits  and  for  a time 
to  silence. 
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This  entire  occasion  was  a great  success  and  a land- 
mark through  the  years.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
greater  attainments  reached  through  the  later  years. 

For  very  obvious  reasons  a jubilee  celebration  for 
any  institution  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a success.  There  are 
bound  to  be  present  some  of  the  people,  anyway,  who 
helped  at  the  start.  It  is  easy  to  rouse  enthusiasm  and 
to  draw  flattering  comparisons  with  the  early  beginning 
which  was  nothing.  In  Oberlin’s  case  the  first  forty  or 
more  years  had  in  a very  peculiar  way  fused  all  sympa- 
thies into  one,  as  it  were,  household.  Fifty  years  is  just 
about  the  right  length  of  time  in  which  to  do  this. 


Three  Novels 

(Continued  from  page  230) 

opens  with  the  description  of  such  a road,  and  in  Lark’s 
Fate,  Hannah,  the  nurse,  says  to  the  child  Sebastian, 


“That’s  the  road.  Everything  that  comes  down  into  our 
lives,  I always  think,  comes  down  that  hill.” 

Yes,  sentimental,  I suppose,  full  of  platitude  and  fa- 
cile emotion,  but  a kind  of  platitude  that  is  not  com- 
mon in  fiction  and  a kind  of  emotion  that  is  elemental 
and  profoundly  human.  One  feels  a sense  of  release  in 
reading  these  books,  even  the  tragic  history  of  John,  the 
running  footman.  One  feels  anew  the  heartening  pres- 
sure of  what  the  prophet  Hosea  calls  “the  cords  of  a 
man,  the  bands  of  love.”  One  remembers  Blake: 

For  Mercy  has  a human  heart, 

Pity,  a human  face, 

And  Love,  the  human  form  divine, 

And  Peace,  the  human  dress. 

. 4., 


Faculty  Notes 


President  Wilkins  gave  the  annual  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  at  Denison  University 
on  April  30. 

Professor  Oscar  Jaszi  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  addressed  the 
women’s  committee  on  foreign  affairs  of 
the  Adult  Education  Association  in  Cleve- 
land March  25  on  the  subject,'  “Post- 
War  Europe:  Has  the  United  States 
Helped  or  Hindered?” 

Dean  T.  W.  Graham  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  addressed  the  Cadet 
Corps  and  faculty  of  Culver  Military 
Academy  April  22. 

The  program  of  the  twelfth  annual  Ed- 
ucation Conference  held  April  7-9  at 
Ohio  State  University  includes  the  names 
of  three  professors  from  Oberlin:  Pro- 
fessor Russell  P.  Jameson,  head  of  the 
French  Department,  addressed  the  mo- 
dern language  section  on  “The  Foreign 
Language  Club  as  a Socializing  Element 
in  Social  Life;”  Professor  J.  O.  Lofberg 
of  the  Classics  Department  read  a paper 
on  “The  Attic  Orators  Look  at  Women” 
before  the  Latin  section;  and  Professor 
C.  W.  Savage,  head  of  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department,  spoke  before  the 
physical  education  and  health  section  on 
“The  Present  Trend  and  Future  Possi- 
bilities in  Competitive  Athletics.” 

Professor  Victor  V.  Lvtle  of  the  Con- 
servatory Faculty  attended  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Music  Teachers’  Associ- 
ation in  Cincinnati  the  last  of  March, 
where  he  read  a paper  on  “The  Schenker 
Theory  of  Harmonic  Relationships.” 
Professor  William  D.  Cairns  addressed 
the  Ohio  Section  of  the  Mathematical  As- 
sociation at  its  annual  meeting  on  April 
7.  Mr.  Cairns,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
body,  spoke  on  “An  Introductory  Course 
Leading  to  the  Study  of  Wave  Mechan- 
ics.” Professor  F.  Easton  Carr  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  program  committee  for 
the  coming  year. 


Professor  D.  R.  Moore,  Dean  Anna  M. 
Klingenhagen,  and  Professor  R.  S.  Flet- 
cher attended  the  history  section  of  the 
Ohio  College  Association  meetings  held 
in  Cleveland  during  the  spring  recess. 
Professor  Fletcher  read  a paper  on  early 
life  in  Oberlin.  Professor  Moore  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio  Association 
of  College  Teachers  of  History  for  the 
coming  year. 

George  E.  Wain,  Jr.,  instructor  in 
wood  wind  instruments,  is  to  teach  at 
the  summer  session  of  the  School  of  Mus- 
ic, Northwestern  University.  On  May  5 
the  Conservatory  Flute  Quartette,  coached 
by  Mr.  Wain,  will  take  part  in  the  an- 
nual band  concert  of  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Bowling  Green,,  Ohio. 

Professor  F.  W.  Buckler,  of  the  Chair 
of  Church  History  in  the  School  of  The- 
ology,  returned  this  semester  from  a leave 
of  absence  which  he  spent  in  England. 
Some  years  ago  Professor  Buckler  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  Haskell  Foun- 
dation on  the  subject  of  the  conception 
of  The  Oriental  Despot  and  its  influence 
on  certain  Biblical  formulations.  The 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
voted  him  a grant  to  assist  in  further 
work  on  this  subject  during  his  stay  in 
England. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  Ohio  Student  Health  Associ- 
ation at  its  meeting  in  Cleveland  April 
8-9.  Dr.  Bradshaw  presented  a paper  on 
“Health  Service  Administration.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  the  Middle  West  and 
South  in  Cincinnati,  March  24,  Professor 
J.  O.  Lofberg  was  elected  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Classical  Journal.  This  periodical 
has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  classi- 
cal periodical  in  the  world.  'I‘he  election 
to  its  editorship  is  a very  unusual  honor 
and  reflects  the  confidence  which  the 
Classical  Association  has  placed  in  Pro- 
fessor Lofberg. 

Professors  Newell  L.  Sims  and  Freder- 
ick M.  Zorbaugh  of  the  Department  of 


Sociology  represented  Oberlin  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Ohio  Sociological 
Society  held  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  April 
7-9.  Professor  Sims  read  a paper  entitled 
“The  Sociologist  and  Academic  Free- 
dom.” 

Professor  L.  D.  Hartson  will  teach  two 
courses  in  the  Ohio  State  University 
Summer  School  this  year,  one  to  be  a 
graduate  seminar  in  “Psychological 
Problems  in  Higher  Education,”  and  the 
other  “Educational  and  Mental  Tests.” 
Professor  Hartson  attended  a meeting  of 
the  committee  of  intelligence  tests  of  the 
Ohio  College  Association  which  met  in 
Columbus  on  March  26. 

Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes  read  a paper  at 
the  national  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemists’  Society  in  New  Orleans  March 
30-31  on  “Continued  Research  Work  on 
Carotene  and  Vitamin  A.”  On  April  8 
he  told  the  story  of  Charles  M.  Flail  be- 
fore Chemistry  Students  of  the  Colleges 
and  Universities  of  Indiana  at  their  bi- 
annual conference  held  in  Indianapolis. 
Dr.  Holmes  recently  spoke  to  400  chem- 
istry students  at  East  Technical  High 
School  in  Cleveland. 

Director  C.  W.  Savage,  who  is  the 
representative  of  the  Society  of  Directors 
of  Physical  Education  in  Colleges  on  the 
Council  of  the  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association,  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association  at  Philadelphia,  April 
20-23.  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols  at  the  council 
meeting  of  the  same  Association  repre- 
sented the  Ohio  Health  and  Physical  Ed- 
ucation Association. 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton  and  Miss 
Katharine  von  Wenck  of  the  Women’s 
Department  of  Physical  Education  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  in  April  of 
the  American  Physical  Education  Associ- 
ation held  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Moulton 
is  a council  member  representing  the  So- 
ciety of  Women  College  Physical  Educa- 
tion Directors. 


Campus  Personalities 


Clarence  Tucker  Craig, 

breezy  and  friendly  manner,  gives  you  a first  impression  of  himself  which  is  not 
false.  lie  is  as  much  a boy  as  his  two  small  sons  who  walk  with  the  same  roll  of  the 
shoulders;  he  plays  basketball  in  varsity  style;  he  is  a very  human  person. 

But  in  the  classroom,  as  he  conducts  a sharp,  close  analysis  of  some  New  Testa- 
ment passage,  you  recognize  in  him  the  man  who  won  the  Jacob  Sleeper  Fellowship 
at  Boston  University , and  studied  in  Germany;  in  the  pulpit,  you  recognize  a man 
who  spent  some  time  in  the  pastorate  before  coming  to  teach  at  Oberlin;  in  commit- 
tee, you  recognize  a keen,  decisive  administrative  mind;  in  conversation,  you  recog- 
nize a citizen  of  the  world,  who  has  been  a teacher  in  China  and  views  things  from 
a large  perspective.  And  now  he  has  written  a book,  “Jesus  in  Our  Teaching ,”  in 
which  his  scholarly  and  practical  and  human  qualities  are  interestingly  combined. 


A/f^rAi  Frnr/v  ^inrlnir  stands  °'“  am0,,g  her  friends  as  a per~ 

XVltU  y l^nuiy  OUIUUU  son  with  marked  convictions  of  her  own, 
a sterling  loyalty  in  responsibilities  undertaken,  and  a liberal  interest  in  the  ideas, 
points  of  view  and  concerns  of  others. 

Her  scholarly  enthusiasm  and  labor  in  her  own  field,  mathematics,  is  the  focus 
of  her  intellectual  life.  She  has,  however,  an  open  mind  for  a wide  range  of  affairs. 
Current  social  and  political  problems  never  fail  to  challenge  her. 

She  has  always  been  concerned  with  the  special  interests  of  women — eager  to  im- 
prove their  educational  and  vocational  opportunities,  and  to  develop  their  cooperation 
with  each  other  in  their  own  organizations.  She  has  established,  in  memory  of  her 
father  whose  interests  in  this  direction  were  of  a pioneer  character,  a loan  fund  for 
Oberlin  women  to  use  for  professional  study. 

She  enjoys  her  home  and  garden,  and  makes  them  hospitable  centers  for  the 
pleasure  of  friends  and  students. 

Miss  Sinclair  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1903,  and  was  granted  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  1908.  The  year  of 
1925-26  was  spent  in  the  study  of  mathematics  in  Italy.  Her  teaching  experience  has 
included  work  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  the  University  of  Miami,  Florida, 
as  well  as  at  Oberlin  College,  where  she  is  now  professor  of  mathematics. 


William  Henry  Chapin, 

den,  one  might  think  a man  of  thirty;  or,  seeing  his  face,  that  he  sprang  from  New 
England;  yet  Oberlin  granted  his  bachelor's  degree  twenty-eight  years  ago  and  his 
"New  England ” birth  was  in  the  "JVestern  Reserve  of  Connecticut,”  not  farther  from 
his  Alma  Mater  than  the  ten  miles  separating  her  from  Browhhelm. 

Enthusiastic  in  his  chosen  subject,  chemistry,  Doctor  Chapin  is  author  of  a text- 
book well  received  in  the  pedagogical  world,  has  been  called  to  teach  summer  courses 
in  the  University  of  Southern  California,  has  used  his  science  to  assure  pure,  soft 
water  to  Oberlin,  and,  more  than  all,  has  so  gained  the  affectionate  confidence  of  his 
students  that  they  delight  to  frequent  his  hospitable  home.  He  has  delved  into  Ober- 
lin’s  past  and  written  dear,  accurate  articles  on  her  history,  especially  her  antediluvian 
buildings  * His  photographs  of  the  California  missions  are  noteworthy.  His  success  in 
gardening  leads  his  envious  neighbors  to  accuse  him  of  necromancy. 

A sincere  Christian,  Professor  Chapin  is  not  of  that  spineless  type  which,  de- 
ceived by  sentimentality,  calls  black,  white  or  wrong,  right.  A true  friend,  good  to 
tie  to. 


•Reference  to  “the  Flood,"  when  Oberlin’s  raging  Plum  threatened  to  engulf  the 
nhabitants  thereof. 
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Centennial  Hi-O-Hi 


The  1933  Hi-O-Hi,  which  will  be  is- 
sued in  May,  is  to  be  a special  Centen- 
nial number,  featuring  the  progress  of 
the  College  from  its  foundings  as  an  in- 
stitution to  its  present  stage  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  colleges  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  almost  entirely  pictorial  and 
will  show  many  of  Oberlin’s  earlier  as 
well  as  later  buildings  and  classes. 
Among  its  features  will  be  a facsimile 
of  the  first  constitution  of  the  Alumni 
Association  as  written  in  1839.  A share 
of  the  book  will  be  in  colors,  adding 
much  to  its  beauty  and  attractiveness. 

Alumni  may  secure  copies  at  $4.50, 
prepaid,  by  addressing  the  Hi-O-Hi,  40 
South  Professor  Street,  Oberlin. 


Improve  Plum  Creek 


Dr.  Jaszi  to  Speak 


Dr.  Oscar  Jaszi,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  is  to  be  the  speaker  before  the 
Alumni  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
on  June  20.  Dr.  Jaszi,  who  has  been  on 
the  Oberlin  Faculty  since  1925,  is  an  out- 
standing authority  on  Central  European 
politics.  Following  the  World  War  he 
was  a member  of  Count  Karolyi’s  cabinet 
in  Hungary  as  Minister  of  Racial  Minor- 
ities. He  took  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Budapest  and  studied  in 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  Italy. 
For  nearly  20  years  lie  was  editor  of  the 
Hungarian  Sociological  Review  and  a 
frequent  lecturer  at  Budapest  and  other 
universities. 

Dr.  Jaszi  was  in  Europe  last  summer 
making  direct  study  of  present  political 
conditions.  The  subject  that  he  has 
chosen  to  speak  on  to  the  alumni  is  “Pro- 
posed Roads  to  Peace.” 


Track  Try-Outs 


Oberlin’s  track  men  participated  in  two 
indoor  meets  in  preparation  for  the 
spring  season. 

In  a dual  contest  with  the  College  of 
the  City  of  Detroit  they  lost  60  1-3  to 
43  2_3*  This  gave  them  a chance  to  get 
a line-up  on  material  for  the  outdoor 
track,  though  the  meet  in  itself  was  quite 
unsatisfactory,  being  poorly  handled. 

Oberlin’s  best  showing  was  in  the  pole 
vault,  where  Spangler,  Phillips,  and 
Brickley  placed  first,  second,  and  third. 
The  height  was  11  ft.  3 in.  Cook  ran 
the  half  mile  in  2:14.3,  followed  closely 
by  Staral.  Cook  might  also  have  had  the 
mile  except  for  being  fouled  near  the  fin- 
ish, one  of  the  things  overlooked  by  the 
officials. 

At  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club  Relays 
held  in  the  Public  Auditorium  in  Cleve- 
land March  26,  the  Oberlin  boys  were 
quite  outclassed  in  many  events  by  stars 
from  the  big  universities.  In  the  inter- 
collegiate mile,  though,  Jack  Service,  ’31, 
graduate  student,  took  second  in  4:27, 
which  beat  his  own  previous  record. 
Chamberlain  of  Michigan  State  broke  the 
record  in  4:20.2. 

Oberlin  placed  second  in  the  mile  re- 
lay for  colleges  of  its  class.  Fitzgerald, 
Brown,  Phillips,  and  Hall  made  up  the 
team. 

After  watching  his  men  in  these  meets 
Coach  Kinsey  expressed  himself  as  satis- 
fied that  Oberlin  ought  to  have  a good 
season.  The  available  material  is  about 
as  usual.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
time  the  men  can  give  for  practice. 


Improvements  along  Plum  Creek,  look- 
ing to  the  time  when  its  banks  will  be  a 
parkway,  are  progressing  this  year. 

Already  both  banks  of  the  stream  from 
Main  to  Professor  Streets  have  been  land- 
scaped. The  old  buildings  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Main  and  Vine  Streets 
were  removed  two  years  ago.  This  land 
has  been  graded  and  the  banks  terraced. 
A path  extends  along  each  side  of  the 
creek  to  the  middle  of  the  block,  where 
an  arched  bridge  brings  them  together. 
From  here  the  path  continues  along  the 
foot  of  the  Shurtleff  hill.  With  the  shad- 
ing trees  and  beautiful  shrubbery  this 
will  probably  become  an  attractive  way 
for  an  evening  stroll. 

A year  ago  the  creek  from  Main  Street 
east  was  dredged  and  its  banks  raised 
so  that  there  will  ordinarily  be  no  over- 
flow in  time  of  high  water.  Along  this 
section  of  the  creek  there  was  planted 
last  month  2000  young  trees,  the  greater 
share  in  a 12  acre  plot  near  Spring 
Street. 

Other  improvements  are  to  be  made  as 
rapidly  as  funds  become  available. 


Harvard-  Oberlin 
Debate 

Boston  alumni  gathered  at  the  Univer- 
sity Club  on  the  evening  of  March  31st 
to  hear  a debate  between  Oberlin  and 
Harvard  on  the  subject,  “Resolved,  that 
some  form  of  socialism  should  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States.”  The  members  of 
the  Oberlin  team  who  upheld  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  the  question  were  Elliott  V. 
Grabill,  ’32  of  Boston,  John  M.  Bodimer, 
’32,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Wade  S.  Smith, ’33, 
of  Patterson,  N.  J.  Grabill  is  the  son  of 
Ethelbert  V.  Grabill,  a member  of  the 
class  of  ’98.  Harvard  was  represented 
by  William  A.  McGivney,  ’33,  of  North 
Attleboro,  Howard  Lawn,  ’33,  of  Long- 
branch,  N.  J.,  and  Donald  M.  Sullivan, 
’33,  of  Boston. 

About  eighty-five  people  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  affair  was  sponsored  by 
the  Alumni  Association  of  Boston  and 
following  the  debate  an  informal  dance 
was  held  for  Harvard  and  Oberlin 
friends. 


Pres.  Wilkins  Heads 
Important  Committee 

A grant  of  $25,000  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  has  been  made  for  a study 
of  music  in  the  liberal  arts  college  which 
is  to  be  made  under  the  supervision  of 
President  Wilkins.  The  grant  goes  to 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges  for 
the  special  use  of  its  committee  of  which 
President  Wilkins  is  chairman.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a full  time  investigator  will 
be  employed  by  the  committee  to  gather 
the  data.  An  intensive  study  will  prob- 
ably be  made  of  the  25  colleges  with 
strong  music  majors^ 


Cover  Design 


Miss  Paulina  M.  Coons,  whose  sketches 
have  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  Alum- 
ni Magazine  for  the  four  preceeding  is- 
sues, gives  us  this  month  a view  of  the 
tower  of  Finney  Chapel  as  seen  from  the 
steps  of  the  Administration  Building. 


Success  in  Holding  Students  for  Graduation 

BY  SECRETARY  GEORGE  M.  JONES,  ’94 


Oberlin  has  always  been  proud  of  the 
record  that  it  has  made  in  the  high  per- 
centage of  its  students  who  remain  for 
graduation.  The  experience  of  recent 
years  is  increasingly  satisfactory. 

There  is  presented  at  this  point  a 
table  giving  summaries  of  admission  and 
graduation,  for  the  period  from  Septem- 
ber 1901  to  August  1931: 


Oberlin’s  success  in  holding  Freshman 
Honor  students  for  later  enrollment  as 
Sophomores  and  Juniors,  and  finally  for 
graduation  may  be  seen  from  the  second 
table : 

The  records  for  the  one  year,  1908-09, 
are  not  complete;  the  figures  for  this  year 
include  only  18  of  the  30  who  ranked 
highest  in  scholarship. 


Years 

Freshmen 

Advance  Total 

Years 

Total 

Pet. 

Hank 

Stdg. 

Group  I 

1901-1905 

1078 

194 

1272 

1905-1909 

658 

51-73 

Group  II 

1906-1910 

1515 

259 

1774 

1910-1914 

936 

52.76 

Group  III 

1911-1915 

1618 

252 

1870 

1915-1919 

843 

45.08 

Group  IV 

1916-1920 

1757 

294 

2051 

1920-1924 

1153 

56.22 

Group  V 

1921-1925 

1880 

276 

2156 

1925-1929 

1272 

59.00 

Group  VI 

1926-1927 

708 

S3 

791 

1930-1931 

498 

62.09 

Summary 

1901-1927 

8556 

1358 

9914 

Summary 

5360 

54.06 

In  the  above  table  there  are  five 

groups 

In 

the  year  1918-19,  no 

attempt 

was 

of  five  years 

each,  and 

one  group 

of  two 

made 

to  compile  a Freshm 

an  honor 

list. 

years. 

From  the  fourth  group,  covering  the 
period  from  1916-1920,  there  are  exclu- 
ded 162  men  who  enrolled  in  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  in  the  fall  of  1918,  and  who 
dropped  college  work  as  soon  as  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  was  discontinued. 

The  column  marked  “Freshmen”  in- 
cludes all  new  Freshmen  and  all  new 
special  students  of  Freshman  rank. 

The  figures  in  the  column  marked  “Ad- 
vanced Standing”  include  new  students 
admitted  with  standing  as  Sophomores, 
Juniors  and  Seniors;  they  are  compiled 
with  reference  to  graduation  dates  rather 
than  to  dates  of  admission. 

The  percentage  of  graduation  in  group 
III  was  abnormally  small  due  to  the 
withdrawl  of  students  on  account  of  the 
world  war.  The  percentage  in  group  IV 
is  larger  because  of  the  belated  gradua- 
tion of  some  of  the  men  who  belong  to 
group  III  and  did  not  return  to  complete 
their  college  courses  in  time  for  inclusion 
within  the  group. 

For  the  entire  period  of  27  years  inclu- 
ded in  the  study  the  percentage  of  gradu- 
ation was  54.06.  The  percentage  of  the 
two  groups  of  classes  since  the  war 
(Groups  V and  VI)  when  compared  to 
the  two  groups  before  the  war  (Groups 
I and  II),  indicate  the  great  gain  that 
has  been  made  in  recent  years. 

The  experience  of  the  College  in  re- 
taining for  graduation  the  students  who 
achieved  Freshman  honors  is  very  signifi- 
cant. Since  the  year  1905-06,  Freshman 
honors  have  been  awarded  at  first  to  the 
highest  ten  of  the  class,  and  later  exten- 
ded to  include  the  highest  ten  per  cent 
of  the  class.  The  award  is  based  upon 
scholarship  grades  during  the  first  semes- 
ter of  the  Freshman  year. 


The  work  of  the  College  was  so  interrup- 
ted by  the  presence  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
that  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  make 
the  usual  tabulations  as  to  scholarship 
achievement. 

The  totals  for  the  23  years  from  1905 
to  1927,  inclusive,  show  that  89.9  per 
cent  of  the  persons  whose  names  appeared 
on  the  honor  list  of  the  Freshman  year 
came  back  the  succeeding  year  for  enroll- 
ment as  Sophomores;  that  80.1  per  cent 

Years 


came  back  for  enrollment  as  Juniors;  and 
that  77.8  per  cent  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
The  percentage  in  Group  IV  is  low  be- 
cause of  interruption  of  College  work 
by  the  World  War.  The  percentage  of 
Freshman  honor  students  who  remained 
for  graduation  during  the  last  seven  years 
(Groups  V and  VI  in  the  table)  is  note- 
worthy. Death,  ill  health,  marriage,  fi- 
nancial difficulties,  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing professional  and  technical  work  with- 
out waiting  for  completion  of  liberal 
arts  training,  and  enrollment  in  other 
colleges  and  universities  because  of  geo- 
graphical considerations  or  because  of 
family  connections, — these  are  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  non-return  to  Oberlin  of 
the  relatively  few  Freshman  honor  stu- 
dents who  have  not  continued  their 
courses  of  study  in  this  institution.  The 
number  of  discontinuances  because  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  life  and  work  of 
the  College  has  been  very  small. 

The  friends  of  Oberlin  should  take 
great  pride  in  the  two  facts  disclosed  in 
the  preceding  table,  that  we  are  now 
holding  for  graduation  more  than  sixty 
per  cent  of  all  students  who  enroll  here, 
and  that  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  Fresh- 
man honor  students  now  remain  in  Ober- 
lin for  the  completion  of  their  college 
courses. 


Group  I 
Group  II 
Group  III 
Group  IV 
Group  V 
Group  VI 

Summary 
Group  VII 
(Inc.) 


1905 

1906-1910 

I9II-I9I5 

1916-1920 

I92I-I925 

1926-1927 

1905-1927 

Year  1928 
Year  1929 
Year  1930 


In  Freshm 

an  Ret.  as 

Sophs. 

Ret. 

as  Juniors 

Graduated 

Honor 

Number 

Per 

Numbe 

r Per 

Number 

Per 

Groups 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

31 

27 

81. 1 

20 

64.5 

20 

64.5 

138 

119 

86.2 

107 

77-5 

105 

76.1 

156 

142 

91.0 

129 

82.7 

119 

76.3 

138 

122 

88.4 

98 

71.0 

101 

73.2 

186 

172 

92.5 

159 

85.5 

155 

83.3 

74 

68 

9r-9 

66 

89.2 

63 

85.1 

723 

650 

89.9 

579 

80.1 

563 

77.8 

35 

31 

88.6 

27 

77.1 

32 

29 

90.6 

26 

81.3 

36 

32 

88.9 

Burroughs 


Headquarters 
for  Class 
of  1887 
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Vatican 

Headquarters 
for  Class 
of  1892 


Elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

THE  ZETA  CHAPTER  OF  OHIO 


Elected  in  the  Junior  Year  (1931) 


Name 

Home  Address 

Major  in  College 

Charles  Kirkwood  Alexander 

Oberlin 

Physics 

Robert  Allan  Clapp 

Cleveland 

H istory 

Helen  Scott  Horton 

Beaver,  Pa. 

Classics  (Latin) 

James  Daniel  Powell 

Cleveland 

French 

Elected  in  the  Senior  Year  (1932) 

Roberta  Evelyn  Baierle 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

English 

James  Bishop  Blodgett 

Detroit,  MJch. 

Pre-Medical 

Dorothy  Alice  Boynton 

Elvria 

Physical  Education 

John  Frederick  Charles 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Classics 

Venila  Burrington  Colson 

West  Newton,  Mass. 

Music 

Elinor  Adrienne  Danton 

Oberlin 

Fine  Arts 

Genevieve  Delfs 

Catifield 

Pre-Medical 

Lucille  Minerva  Dewar 

Flint,  Mich. 

English 

Frank  Pennell  Dickey 

Lima 

Pre-Med. 

Frederic  George  Ebinger 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Spanish 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Goddard 

Cleveland 

French 

Dorothy  Lillian  Grosser 

River  Forest,  111. 

French 

Oliver  Joeseph  Grummet 

Lakewood 

Chemistry 

Lloyd  Vincent  Hennings 

Waterville 

English 

Robert  DuBois  Hubbard 

Oberlin 

Classics  (Greek) 

Donald  Rufus  Longman 

Alexandria,  La. 

Fine  Arts 

Marian  Eloise  Lott 

Ashtabula 

French 

Katharine  C.  McCullough 

Oberlin 

Physical  Education 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Metzger 

Dayton 

English 

Herbert  Carpenter  Morse 

Leonia,  N.  J. 

Economics 

Ellen  Stanbery  Nichols 

Medina 

Fine  Arts 

Wilda  Agnes  Payne 

Garrettsville 

English 

Alice  Helen  Roosa 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Physical  Education 

Betty  Minerva  Schutt 

Litchfield,  111. 

English 

Mariette  Simpson 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Music 

Laurene  Turnbull 

Oberlin 

Music 

Florence  Elizabeth  Tuttle 

Painesville 

Sociology 

I.ouise  Martha  Wakeman 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

English 

Elected  in  the  Junior  Year  (1932) 

Helen  Elizabeth  Malcolm 

Wollaston,  Mass. 

Sociology 

William  Hopper  Livingston 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Chemistry 

From  the  Class  of  1931 

Dorothy  Bothwell  Kohlmetz 

Cleveland 

Mathematics 

To  Honorary  Membership 

Paul  Prentice  Boyd,  ’98,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  Kentucky 


Final  Plans  for  Mock 
Convention 

With  May  13  and  14,  the  dates  of  the 
17th  Mock  Convention,  hardly  a month 
away,  the  political  organizations  on  the 
campus  are  swinging  into  action.  The 
1154  Democratic  delegates  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  the  party  platform  is  be- 
ginning to  take  shape.  Delegation  chair- 
men are  writing  state  Democratic  head- 
quarters for  information  on  matters  of 
policy  and  candidates.  Parade  plans  are 
under  way.  Rumor  persists  that  Columbia 
Chain  is  interested  in  a national  hook-up 
for  a part  of  the  proceedings. 

The  convention  has  every  chance  this 
year  to  be  of  unusual  significance  and 
interest.  Not  only  in  its  break  from  tradi- 
tion, but  in  the  very  real  opportunity  the 
Democratic  party  has  to  promote  a pro- 
gressive and  enlightened  program,  should 
Oberlin  score.  And  the — possibly  embar- 
rassing— wealth  of  candidates  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic field  may  be  expected  to  provide 
a colorful  decor  both  for  the  parade  and 
the  convention  proper.  Garner-,  Ritchie- 
and  Traylor-for-President  Clubs  have  al- 
ready been  formed.  Roosevelt,  Smith, 
Baker  and  Murray  will  certainly  all  be 
brought  up,  and  all  will  have  strong 
backing. 

Indications  are  that  the  women  will 
play  an  increasingly  large  part  in  con- 
vention proceedings.  Seven  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  delegates  and  13  of  the 
delegation  heads  belong  to  the  gentler 
sex.  A particularly  active  League  of  Wo- 
men Voters  has  already  rallied  275  women 
to  its  non-partisan  banners,  and  is  adding 
to  its  membership  daily.  The  women’s 
vote  is  expected  to  affect  the  platform 
issues  as  much  as  the  choice  of  candidate. 
It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  in  politics, 
as  in  trade,  woman  may  become  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  and  the  final  judge. 

The  student  break  with  64  years  of 
Republican  tradition  is  not  so  significant, 
perhaps,  as  it  seems.  The  Democratic 
standard  this  year  offered  superior  ex- 
citement and  a chance  for  a more  pro- 
gressive platform.  It  is  a good  thing  oc- 
casionally to  break  the  mold,  particularly 
in  politics.  The  Oberlin  Democratic  Con- 
vention will  probably  not  do  what  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  does, 
but  it  should  bring  out  some  active  and 
significant  political  thinking,  and  will  be 
valuable  to  the  students  taking  part  if 
not  to  the  world  at  large. 

Interested  alumni  are  invited  to  return 
for  the  Convention.  It  promises  to  be  a 
first-rate  spectacle,  as  well  as  a first-rate 
political  performance,  this  1932. 
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Dr.  Millikan  Corrects  a Report 


In  the  March  issue  of  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine was  printed  the  account  of  a meet- 
ing of  the  Los  Angeles  alumni  as  report- 
ed by  one  of  those  present.  Relative  to 
the  report,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  meeting,  writes  as 
follows: 

“I  was  surprised  and  somewhat  cha- 
grined to  find  myself  reported  in  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  of  March  in 
the  matter  of  a wholly  informal  and  im- 
promptu talk  which  I had  not  dreamed 
would  get  frozen  into  print  at  all,  and 
which  I actually  introduced  with  the 
statement  that  I was  merely  giving  im- 
pressions with  respect  to  fields  in  which 
I could  not  even  claim  to  speak  with  any 
confidence  or  authority.  I now  find  my- 
self in  your  pages  giving  expression  to 
views  which  I do  not  recognize,  and  in 
one  instance,  at  least,  to  a view  which 
sounds  to  me,  ‘ its  author,’  as  ridiculous. 
It  is  obvious  that  a condensed  report  of  an 
authors  remarks  not  infrequently  reflects 
rather  the  mind  of  the  reporter  than  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  for  the  words  used 
are  in  such  cases  practically  never  the 
words  of  the  speaker,  and  words  are 
tricky  things.  Ought  they  not  always  be 
vised  by  the  author  before  being  put  into 
print?  In  this  instance  I seem  to  myself 
to  be  so  thoroughly  misrepresented  in  the 
three  main  points  -that  I tried  to  make 
that  a brief  restatement  in  my  own  words 
seems  to  me  desirable. 

“In  my  informal  remarks  I first  de- 
scribed certain  international  conditions 
such  as  exist,  for  example,  in  the  Danzig 
corridor,  and  stated  that  if  the  kind  of 
situation  represented  there,  and  also  in 
the  Sino-Japanese  controversy,  where  na- 
tional ambitions  clash  with  general  eco- 
nomic and  world-wide  social  interests, 
cannot  be  handled  by  the  machinery  of 
the  League  of  Nations  or  by  other  types 
of  machinery  involving  arbitration  or 
judicial  procedure,  then  there  is  clearly 
nothing  to  do  but  to  let  war  take  its 
course  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
I regard  the  Danzig  corridor  as  repre- 
senting an  international  situation  which  is 
as  yet  incorrectly  solved,  which  is  now 
calling  loudly  for  solution,  and  which 
therefore  constitutes  a challenge  to  the 
League  of  Nations  or  to  all  other  agencies 
aiming  at  finding  a real  substitute  for 
war.  If  these  peaceful  agencies  cannot 
handle  that  type  of  problem,  then  they  fail 
in  their  main  objective.  I have  been  on 
a Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  for 
the  past  nine  years,  and  thoroughly  be- 
lieve in  it  as  a useful  agency  in  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  toward  the  elimination 
of  war,  but  at  the  same  time  I recognize 
that  such  a large  and  heterogeneous  a 
body  as  the  League  is  by  its  very  size  and 
heterogeneity  limited,  as  is  for  example 


the  United  States  Congress,  in  the  type  of 
problems  which  it  can  effectively  handle. 

“My  second  impression  had  to  do  with 
the  present  mode  of  functioning  and  the 
prospective  effectiveness  of  the  World 
Court,  which  I regard  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  now  in  sight  for  handl- 
ing some  of  the  most  difficult  of  our 
international  problems.  The  Court’s 
chief  element  of  effectiveness  seems  to 
me  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  it  can 
make,  and  is  actually  making,  the  sacred- 
ness of  treaties  the  basis  of  its  decisions 
and  the  foundation  stone  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  structure  of  international 
law.  The  widely  misunderstood  Cus- 
toms Union  case,  for  example,  was  de- 
cided by  the  court  as  it  should  have 
been,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  desirability 
or  undesirability  of  the  plan  proposed, 
but  wholly  on  the  basis  of  what  was  per- 
mitted by  the  existing  status  of  interna- 
tional agreements,  chief  among  which  in 
this  case  was  the  Versailles  treaty.  War 
in  my  judgment,  however,  cannot  be  elim- 
inated unless,  in  general,  in  treaties  look- 
ing toward  its  replacement  by  judical 
procedure  of  some  sort,  the  contracting 
parties  are  willing  to  relinquish  such  ele- 
ment of  their  sovereignty  as  is  involved 
in  mutually  contracting  to  lake  common 
action  of  some  sort  against  a deliberate 
violater  after  such  violation  has  been 
made  a definite  finding  of  the  World 
Court,  for  example.  The  chief  opponent 
of  such  ‘security  pacts’  or  of  any  relin- 
quishment of  any  minute  element  of 
sovereignty  seems  now  unfortunately  to 
be  the  United  States  of  America.  Until 
public  opinion  can  be  weaned  away  from 
this  position  I see  no  hope  of  any  real 
progress  toward  peace,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  stale-mate  is  largely 
upon  us.  The  mere  preaching  of  paci- 
fism or  of  ‘total  disarmament’  and  the 
like  may  help  a little  in  developing  the 
necessary  emotional  background  for  ac- 
tion in  a democracy,  but  in  itself  it  is 
wholly  impotent  to  solve  the  real  prob- 
lem, which  is  essentially*  rational  and 
economic,  not  emotional.  Indeed,  too 


much  emotionalism  is  precisely  what  war 
feeds  on. 

“My  third  comment  was  upon  the  pre- 
sent situation  in  England  where  the 
‘standard  of  living’  i.e.,  real  wages,  had 
been  raised  higher  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  except  in  the  United  States, 
and  where,  in  order  to  enable  England 
to  begin  again  to  compete  even  in  her 
own  markets  with  neighbor  countries  hav- 
ing lower  wage-standards,  in  essence  the 
national  ‘standard  of  living’  was  re- 
duced in  September  in  the  ratio  4.9  to 
3.6,  for  that  was  at  bottom  what  going 
off  the  gold  standard  meant.  This  illus- 
trates what  it  seems  to  me  must  always 
happen  between  equally  intelligent  coun- 
tries under  a completely  free  laissez  faire 
system.  Granted  that  the  aim  of  every 
country  should  be  to  raise  its  living 
standard  as  high  as  is  consistent  with  its 
total  productivity,  I see  how  free  trade 
is  an  ideal  easily  attainable  between 
countries  willing  and  able  to  maintain 
the  same  standard  of  living,  but  not  be- 
tween countries  having  entirely  different 
standards  of  living,  since  under  any 
laissez  faire  system  labor  tends,  as  Carl 
Marx  insisted,  to  be  more  and  more  ex- 
ploited and  these  tendencies  obviously  ap- 
ply to  international  laissez  faire  just  as  well 
as  to  internal  laissez  faire.  These  ten- 
dencies are  counteracted  in  internal  eco- 
nomics by  legal  provisions,  such  as  the 
development  of  joint  stock  companies 
which  tend  to  unite  the  interests  of  la- 
bor and  capital,  by  labor  laws  of  all 
sorts,  and  by  the  development  of  other 
types  of  moral  and  social  restraints  such 
as  are  involved  in  the  very  recognition 
of  a national  ideal  of  a standard  of  liv- 
ing. These  influences  can  of  course  only 
be  operative  throughout  an  area  in  which 
uniformity  of  laws,  customs,  and  ideals 
exists.  In  international  economics,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  such  uniformity  does 
not  exist,  tariffs  and  embargoes  have 
therefore  been  the  chief  instruments  used 
to  try  to  counteract  the  laissez  faire  ten- 
dency to  labor  exploitation.  They  are 
subject  to  enormous  abuses  but  I see  no 
way  of  eliminating  them,  and  apparently 
nobody  else  does  since  tariffs  have  now  be- 
come universal,  and  I am  amazed  as  well 
as  amused  by  the  inconsistency  of  the 
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people  who  in  one  breath  are  urging  na- 
tional planning  to  counteract  the  evils  of 
laissez  faire  and  the  abolition  of  tariffs, 
which  have  been  thus  far  the  most  potent 
existing  agency  for  such  national  plan- 
ning, and  would  normally  be  the  first 
agency  to  begin  to  work  with  in  improv- 
ing national  planning. 

“The  foregoing  impressions  and  points 
of  view  are  probably  unworthy  of  publi- 
cation at  all,  but  at  any  rate  if  they 
must  be  published  they  are  now'  in  my 
own  words.” 


Building  Started 


Excavation  is  completed  and  basement 
walls  are  in  the  process  of  being  poured 
for  the  new  men’s  dormitory  to  be  loca- 
ted on  Woodland  Avenue.  Probably  to 
be  known  as  Noah  Hall  in  honor  of  the 
principal  donor,  Andrew  H.  Noah,  the 
building  will  be  the  first  unit  of  a men’s 
quadrangle  projected  by  the  College.  This 
unit  will  be  divided  into  three  entries 
and  is  planned  to  care  for  85  upper  class 
students.  Hope  is  expressed  that  it  will 
be  ready  for  use  by  the  opening  of  school 
in  September. 


Book  Reviews 


Aspects  of  Social  Behavior  in  Ancient 
Rome.  Martin  Classical  Lectures,  Vol- 
ume II,  by  Tenney  Frank,  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Harvard  University  Press. 
1932. 

The  five  brief  studies  contained  in  this 
volume  were  given  at  Oberlin  in  1931 
and  represent  Professor  Frank’s  con- 
tribution to  the  already  distinguished 
series  of  Martin  Classical  Lectures.  While 
directed  primarily  to  the  reader  with 
an  affinity  for  Roman  antiquities,  such 
is  the  clarity  and  rare  good  humor  of 
these  lectures  that  they  will  not  fail  to 
find  an  interested  audience  among  read- 
ers of  all  types.  With  the  views  presented 
and  the  conclusions  drawn,  even  the  most 
exacting  will  be  inclined  to  agree.  What 
one  admires  especially,  the  more  as  it  is 
a characteristic  too  often  absent  from 
much  classical  scholarship,  is  the  diffidence 
shown  by  Professor  Frank  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts.  He  never  pre- 
sumes to  lay  down  the  law.  Relying  on 
the  soundness  of  his  argument,  he  goes 
beyond  the  law  shattering  many  of  the 
time-honored  misconceptions  concerning 
Roman  institutions,  but  never  failing  to 
convince  the  reader  first  that  they  are 
indeed  misconceptions. 

The  lectures  have  to  do  in  brief  with 
the  organization  of  the  Roman  family, 
the  position  of  the  Roman  matron  in  the 


family,  with  the  spread  of  the  oriental 
mysteries  into  the  fabric  of  Roman  life, 
with  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
Roman  farmer.  They  show,  too,  how  po- 
litical forms  influenced  social  planning 
and  how  republican  law  responded  to 
social  and  economic  needs. 

The  most  engaging  aspects  of  the  book 
are  the  modern  parallels  cited  by  the 
author,  which  are  both  apt  and  illumi- 
nating. As  the  author  points  out,  Cicero 
might  enter  any  twentieth  century  home 
without  finding  himself  an  alien.  With 
the  drift  of  the  times  democracy  has 
lapsed  into  a situation  semi-aristocratic, 
semi-oligarchic,  which  resembles  the  con- 
ditions in  Rome  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Empire.  Fie  points  out  the  dangers 
of  republics,  at  least,  accepting  too  heavy 
responsibility  for  social  amelioration  and 
turning  their  governments  into  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  where  “state  universi- 
ties become  universal  service  stations  to 
farmers,  cheese-makers,  miners,  laundry- 
men,  and  nurses,  where  Congress  is  asked 
to  set  the  price  of  wheat,  distribute  doles 
in  Arkansas,  procure  manganese  for  Pitts- 
burgh, and  standardize  our  educational 
system.”  If  Professor  Frank  were  giving 
the  lectures  today — fifteen  months  later 
— when  the  economic  depression  has 
turned  men’s  eyes  to  expensive  bureau- 
cracies which  have  fastened  themselves 
upon  the  state,  his  observations  would 


have  a still  greater  cogency.  And  the 
final  moral  the  lectures  point  out,  if  they 
point  any  at  all,  seems  to  be  a repetition 
of  the  famous  words  of  Ecclesiastes:  there 
is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,  which 
in  an  age  and  a nation  given  rather  in- 
discriminately to  the  worship  of  itself  as 
a brave  new  world  is  not  a bad  moral. 
In  fact,  one  senses  in  the  study  of  any 
of  the  works  of  Professor  Frank  on  Ro- 
man history  and  civilization,  as  one  does 
in  reading  the  works  of  his  friend  and 
co-worker  in  the  same  field,  Rostovtzeff, 
a contemporaneity  in  things  Roman,  so 
startling  as  to  lead  any  serious  student 
to  a study  of  this  culture  in  the  interests 
of  a better  understanding  of  our  own 
and  of  its  possible  destiny. 

— Jesse  F.  Mack. 

In  a College  Chapel,  by  George  Wal- 
ter Fiske.  Harper  & Brothers.  $1.25. 

The  reviewer  of  this  hook  is  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senior  Class  in  Oberlin.  He 
was  asked  by  the  Editor  to  write  this  re- 
view as  he  had  “ suffered”  through  near- 
ly four  years  of  chapel  exercises  and 
might  be  in  a better  position  to  pass 
judgment  upon  them  than  some  person 
who  had  not  so  recently  been  in  the  stu- 
dent audience. — Editor. 

Another  book  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Fiske  which  I feel  will  be  heartily 
welcomed.  It  is  a series  of  talks,  writ- 
ten primarily  for  college  students,  which 
have  been  given  in  the  Oberlin  College 
Chapel.  Now  they  are  gathered  together 
in  book  form  and  all  who  are  students 
of  life  will  find  much  of  interest  and 
value  in  them. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  Dr.  Fiske 
shows  his  understanding  of  the  interests 
of  college  students  and  in  his  handling 
of  their  problems  proves  his  religion  to 
be  remarkably  up  to  date.  Such  vital 
questions  as  “What  is  it  to  live”,  “What 
is  a real  education”,  “Cynicism  or  Ideal- 
ism”, and  “The  Quest  for  God  in  the 
Modern  World”,  to  mention  but  a few, 
are  in  turn  discussed  and  dealt  with  in 
his  characteristically  logical  and  enlight- 
ening fashion.  Dr.  Fiske  is  to  be  es- 
pecially commended  for  being  one  of  the 
few  men  in  religious  circles  who  can 
stretch  religious  theology  and  philosophy 
alongside  of  the  difficult  questions  that 
science  and  materialism  have  created  and 
still  prove  religion  to  be  quite  necessary 
and  fairly  adequate. 

Not  only,  however,  does  this  book  rep- 
resent modern  religious  truth,  but  it  is 
written  in  a fresh,  vigorous,  and  above 
all  clear  style,  which  gives  me  my  second 
justification  for  recommending  this  col- 
lection of  short  talks  to  all  interested  in 
the  answers  that  an  alert  professor  of  re- 
ligion has  to  the  vital  questions  of  col- 
lege life  as  it  exists  today. 

I have  both  heard  these  talks  from  the 
platform  and  read  them  in  this  book  and 
I call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  alumni 
as  interesting  reading  and  really  worth- 
while. Robert  W.  Mark. 
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Adventurous  Americans,  edited  by  De- 
vere  Allen,  ’17.  Farrar  & Rinehart, 
New  York.  1932.  $3.00. 

In  this  book  we  are  given  the  life  story 
of  24  adventurous,  and  for  the  most  part 
militant,  leaders  of  causes.  As  Mr.  Allen 
indicates  in  his  foreword,  these  are  but 
few  of  the  many  “who  might  justly  be- 
long in  a Who’s  Who  of  the  American 
Left.”  Each  sketch  is  made  by  an 

anonymous  acquaintance  of  the  subject. 
The  freedom  of  writing  that  goes  with 
anonymity  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
authors  to  describe  the  real  persons,  their 
foibles  and  weaknesses,  as  well  as  their 
successes  and  glories. 

One  seems  to  get  a new  lease  on  life 
after  reading  how  these  men  and  women 
through  much  struggling,  in  many  cases 
persecution,  and  in  some  imprisonment, 
have  fought  the  good  fight. 

These  liberals  have  been  large  factors 
in  shaping  America’s  social  world  during 
the  last  quarter  century,  though  only  one 
or  two  are  professional  social  workers. 
Their  vocations  are  many  and  the  routes 
by  which  they  have  come  to  their  strength 
and  power  have  been  varied,  but  there 
is  a common  purpose  that  seems  to  have 
guided  most  of  them — the  purpose  of 
making  this  world  a better  place  in  which 
to  live — and  in  most  cases  that  has  meant 
a better  opportunity  for  the  masses. 

Each  life  has  been  and  still  is  a thrill- 
ing adventure.  The  authors  have  shown 
their  subjects  to  be  live,  vital,  throbbing 
individuals.  Mr.  Allen  has  made  a 
splendid  contribution  to  biography  in 
bringing  out  this  book.  The  etchings  by 
Bernard  Sanders  commend  themselves. 

John  G.  Olmstead. 

The  Queen  of  the  Sciences,  by  Profes- 
sor E.  T.  Bell,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  138  pp.  1931.  The  Will- 
iams and  Wilkins  Co.  $1.00  postpaid. 
This  is  the  first  of  “A  Century  of  Pro- 
gress Series,”  published  in  connection  with 
the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  in  1933.  Further  books 
to  appear  in  1932  and  1933  will  cover 
the  fields  of  geology,  anthropology, 

botany,  chemistry,  psychology,  medicine, 
and  numerous  other  sciences. 

Professor  Bell’s  aim  is  to  give  a survey 
of  the  present  state  of  mathematics,  what 
it  is  all  about,  what  its  philosophy,  aims, 
and  methods  are,  what  is  “the  fundamen- 
tal role  which  it  plays  in  all  intellectual 
and  scientific  advances.”  The  book  is 

of  deeper  significance  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  field  of  advanced 
collegiate  and  graduate  mathematics,  but 
it  is  expository  in  character  and  will  be 
an  illuminating  commentary  to  the  gener- 
ally educated  mind.  In  other  words,  this 
book  by  one  of  the  brilliant  mathemati- 
cians of  America  may  be  used  as  an  in- 
telligence test  by  the  readers  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine. 

W.  D.  Cairns. 


Physiography  of  Western  United  States, 
by  Nevin  M.  Fenneman.  McGraw 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York.  1931.  534 
pp.  $5.00. 

Many  geographers  have  wished  this 
book  could  be  written  and  more  than  one 
has  contemplated  writing  it  since  the 
Physiographic  Regional  Map  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  appeared  in  1916.  Professor 
Fenneman  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  Association  of  American  Geogra- 
phers that  prepared  the  map  and  no  man 
in  America  is  better  qualified  to  write 
this  book.  A companion  volume  on  the 
physiography  of  Eastern  United  States  is 
in  preparation  by  the  same  author. 

The  map  referred  to  depicts  some  ten 
great  provinces  which  constitute  the  chap- 
ter headings  of  this  book.  On  the  map 
several  provinces  are  subdivided  into  sec- 
tions, and  here  the  author  reviews  each 
province  and  section,  describing  its  origin, 
characteristics,  and  resources.  Many 
pertinent  pictures,  diagrams,  and  maps 
contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the 
lucid  text. 

Georce  D.  Hubbard. 


A Year’s  Program 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Akron 
closes  its  year  May  14  after  one  of  the 
most  successful  seasons  in  its  history.  All 
nine  programs  of  the  year  have  been 
furnished  by  talent  from  Oberlin.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  philanthropic  ventures  the 
club  has  raised  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
full  tuition  for  a student  in  the  College 
and  has  a good  start  on  next  year’s  tu- 
ition. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  out- 
of-doors  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  C.  P.  Hall, 
where  Emeritus  Professor  Lynds  Jones, 
’91,  appropriately  spoke  on  “Nature 
Study.” 

In  October  Miss  Frances  J.  Hosford, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Latin,  charmed  her 
audience  in  personality  and  speech  by 
telling  of  “Oberlin’s  Earliest  Spinster.” 
Mrs.  John  G.  Olmstead  brought  the  cur- 
rent news  from  the  Oberlin  Campus. 
The  president  of  the  Association,  Mrs. 
William  G.  Kearney,  was  hostess  of  the 
meeting. 


For  guest  day  in  November  Mrs.  R. 
G.  Pearce  opened  her  home  and  Dean 
Anna  M.  Klingenhagen  told  interestingly 
of  her  studies  and  extensive  researches 
in  Mexico. 

In  December  the  Oberlin  Madrigal 
Singers,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Olaf  C.  Christiansen,  brought  sweet 
Christmas  music  that  stirred  the  hearts 
of  all  present  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  James 
Shreffler,  chairman  of  the  program  com- 
mittee. 

“Geological  Discoveries  in  Europe” 
were  described  by  Dr.  George  D.  Hub- 
bard, recently  returned  from  a year 
abroad.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Weber  entertained 
the  Club  at  her  home  on  January  9. 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Artz,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  told  the  ladies  what 
Europe  thinks  of  America,  which  is 
not  always  complimentary.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Stoller. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Seiberling  opened  her  home 
in  March,  when  the  Club  listened  to  a 
talk  on  art  by  Professor  Clarence  Ward, 
Director  of  the  Art  Museum  of  Oberlin. 

At  the  April  meeting  the  Club  had  as 
their  guests  Edwin  W.  Brouse,  ’01,  re- 
cently elected  a Trustee  of  Oberlin.  Mr. 
Brouse  spoke  briefly,  but  his  remarks 
showed  he  had  already  gained  an  insight 
into  the  work  and  problems  of  the  Trus- 
tees. Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Olmstead 
and  Pauline  M.  Dunn,  of  Oberlin,  were 
also  guests.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Kittleberger  was 
hostess  and  her  daughter,  Jean  Ann,  en- 
tertained the  group  with  several  read- 
ings. 

The  season  closes  with  a luncheon  at 
the  Fairlatvn  Country  Club  May  14  and 
a recital  by  Professor  Maurice  Kessler 
of  the  Conservatory,  who  will  play  on 
his  famous  ancient  instruments. 

The  officers  of  the  Club  this  year  are 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Kearney,  president,  Mrs.  F. 
G.  Bovard,  vice-president,  Mrs.  Paul  N. 
Taylor,  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Carl 
Richards,  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Kittleberger,  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  James 
Shreffler,  chairman  of  the  program  com- 
mittee. The  membership  list  includes  the 
names  of  over  a hundred  graduates  and 
former  students. 


The  Compositions  of  Dr.  George  W.  Andrews 

BY  PROFESSOR  L.  E.  YEAMANS,  ’10 


There  are  very  few  of  Dr.  Andrews’ 
colleagues  or  students  who  realize  the 
amount  of  work  he  has  done  in  the  field 
of  composition.  And  when  one  consid- 
ers how  busily  he  was  engaged  in  the 
teaching  of  organ  and  composition,  the 
directing  of  orchestra  and  Musical 
Union,  and  his  church  and  chapel  play- 
ing during  his  many  years  in  Oberlin,  not 
to  mention  the  untold  time  he  gave  his 
students  outside  of  lessons,  it  is  a matter 
for  wonder  that  he  has  accomplished  so 
much.  So  the  following  lists  have  been 
prepared  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader  in  giving 
him  a better  idea  of  a little  known  side 
of  Dr.  Andrews’  work.  To  his  own  stu- 
dents, these  lists  will  be  of  special  value 
as  a reference.  They  are  complete  up  to 
the  summer  of  1931,  when  I checked  over 
the  list  carefully  with  Dr.  Andrews 
shortly  before  he  left  for  Honolulu.  If 
any  error  has  crept  in,  I shall  be  glad  to 
receive  the  correction. 


PUBLISHED  COMPOSITIONS 
Three  Songs  (all  dedicated  to  Prof.  Arthur  Kimball)  — 

Praise  My  Soul,  the  God  That  Sought  Thee  fSarredt  rh  i 

Love  Divine,  All  Love  Excelling  f Sacred  1 ( > £?¥*? 

Fairer  Than  Thee  (Secular) . . " . ! ^YYYYYYYYY  Chumh 

Organ  Compositions — 


Fugue  in  A minor  (to  Alexandre  Guilmant) 

(in  the  series  “L’Orgue  Moderne”) 

Aria  in  D major  (to  Mirs.  Andrews) 

First  Serenade  in  A flat  (to  Jacob  Alderferj .* 
March  in  C minor  (to  Esther  Andrews).... 

Poco  Agitato  (to  Whitfield  Andrews) . . 

Con  Grazia  (from  the  Sixth  Sonata) 

(to  Mrs.  Andrews) 

Second  Serenade  in  A flat  (to  Lucile  Brown) 

In  Wintertime  (to  Avis  Thomas) 

Sunset  Shadows  (to  Leo  Holden) 

From  the  Mountainside  (to  Frederic  Stiven) 

Processional  March  (written  for  the  College  Class  of 

Intermezzo  (from  the  Seventh  Sonata) 

(to  Eleanor  Andrews) 


.Leduc  (Paris) 

Ashmall 

Ashmall 

Vincent 

Vincent 

Fischer 

Fischer, 

Fischer 

Fischer, 

Fischer, 

1925) . . Fischer, 
Fischer. 


Violin,  Cello,  Harp  and  Organ — 

A Song  of  Devotion  (to  Esther  Andrews) 


Fischer 


UNPUBLISHED  COMPOSITIONS 


1897 

1897 

1897 


1899 

1909 

1909 

1910 

1911 
1919 

1919 

1922 

1922 

1922 

1925 

1927 


1925 


Naturally  we  find  that  most  of  Dr.  An- 
drews’ compositions  are  for  the  organ. 
Only  a small  proportion  of  these,  how- 
ever, have  reached  publication,  and  it  is 
a matter  for  regret,  that  not  one  of  the 
ten  sonatas  he  has  written  for  the  organ, 
has  been  published.  His  sonatas  are  brill- 
iant and  difficult,  and  I believe  they  con- 
tain his  finest  work.  While  I do  not 
have  the  dates  of  composition  for  the 
earlier  sonatas,  I know  that  the  sixth  was 
composed  in  1908  and  the  tenth  was  com- 
pleted in  1930,  so  we  may  say  that  their 
composition  represents  the  work  of  Dr. 
Andrews  over  a period  of  about  thirty 
years,  and  shows  better  than  anything 
else,  his  continual  grow-th  as  a composer. 
Each  of  the  sonatas,  save  one,  consists  of 
four  movements.  Two  of  the  movements 
have  been  published  separately — the  “Con 
Grazia”  and  “Intermezzo” — but  no  men- 
tion is  made  on  either  copy  that  it  is  a 
part  of  a larger  work. 

The  dedications  made  by  a composer 
offer  an  interesting  field  of  study,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  Dr.  Andrews. 
It  is  quite  customary  for  musicians  to 
dedicate  their  works  to  those  who  are 
famous  in  the  realms  of  music,  or  who  are 
influential  in  social  or  political  circles. 
Yet  with  all  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  famous  musicians  of  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  only  two  numbers  are 
dedicated  to  musicians  of  world-wide 
fame.  The  “Fugue  in  A minor”  is  ded- 
icated to  Alexander  Guilmant,  with 
whom  Dr.  Andrews  was  studying  at  the 
time,  and  the  “Orchestral  Suite”  is  dedi- 
cated to  Frederick  Stock,  conductor  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  and  a close  personal 
friend  of  long  standing.  Almost  all  of  the 
rest  of  his  works  bear  inscriptions  to  his 
students,  his  colleagues  and  to  the  mem- 


Organ  Compositions — 

Ten  Sonatas — 

Sonata,  No.  1 in  E flat  major  (for  John  Ross  Frampton) 

Sonata,  No.  2 in  D major  (to  Mr.  and  M|rs.  Frank  Seiberling) 

Sonata,  No.  3 in  D flat  major  (for  Bertha  Hart) 

Sonata,  No.  4 in  G major  (This  sonata  is  founded  on  negro  melodies  and 

was  written  for  the  national  meeting  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Oberlin  in  1906) 

Sonata,  No.  5 in  F major  (for  Stanley  Skinner) 

Sonata,  No.  6 in  B flat  major  (to  Mrs.  Andrews)  (This  sonata  wras  written 
in  1908  and  the  second  movement  “Con  Grazia”  was  published  in  1919) 
Sonata,  No.  7 in  D major  (to  Eleanor  Andrews)  (This  sonata  wTas  thor- 
oughly revised  and  rewritten  in  1921  and  the  “Intermezzo”  was  pub- 
lished in  1927) 

Sonata,  No.  8 in  E flat  minor  (written  in  three  movements  only,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Hazel  Silcox) 

Sonata,  No.  9 in  E flat  major  (to  Whitfield  Andrews) 

Sonata,  No.  10  in  B flat  major  (for  Prof.  Bruce  Davis) 

Elegy  in  E minor  (for  Alice  Spencer) 

Prelude  in  G flat  (for  Rebecca  Burgner) 

Prelude  in  F sharp  minor  (for  Sarah  Perrine) 

Recessional  (for  Martha  Messerly) 

By  the  Fireside  (for  Katharine  Keyes) 

Second  Recessional  (for  Dorothy  Brandon) 

Valse  Lente  (his  latest  work,  written  for  Susan  Shedd  of  the  Class  of  1932  and 
played  at  her  recital) 

Fantasia  in  B flat,  for  organ  four  hands,  dedicated  to  Jacob  Alderfer 

Piano  Compositions — 

Intermezzo  in  A major  (for  Grace  Krick) 

By  the  Lakeside  (for  Martha  Messerly) 

In  the  Hills  (for  Dorothy  DeLancey) 

Etude,  No.  1 in  G major  (for  Prof.  David  Moyer) 

Etude,  No.  2 in  G major  (for  Dorothy  DeLancey) 

Etude,  No.  3 in  B flat  (for  Eunice  Kettering) 

Etude,  No.  4 in  B major  (for  Helen  Stockham) 

For  Orchestra — 

Orchestral  Suite,  consisting  of  four  movements — 

Prologue 

Heart’s  Ease  (Valse  Noble) 

Lament 

In  Prophetic  Mood 

(This  Suite  is  dedicated  to  Frederick  Stock  and  was  given  its  first  com- 
plete performance  at  the  May  Festival  in  Oberlin  in  1910,  by  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  Orchestra) 

Lincoln  Song  of  Democracy,  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

(This  is  a setting  of  a poem  by  Prof.  Herbert  Youtz  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology) 
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bers  of  his  immediate  family.  It  is  a 
striking  commentary  on  the  innate 
modesty  of  the  man,  but  then  in  Dr.  An- 
drews’ day,  modesty  was  one  of  the  cardi- 
nal virtues.  He  did  not  seek  fame  or 
popularity.  His  life  and  work  were  bound 
up  with  Oberlin,  and  his  national  fame 
came  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  he  did 
here. 

The  first  list  consists  of  all  of  his  pub- 
lished compositions,  each  number  being 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  the  name  of  the 
publisher  and  the  date  of  publication. 
The  dates  of  publication  are  not  an  in- 
fallible guide  in  determining  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  works,  for  often  a number  of 
years  intervene  between  the  composition 
of  a piece  and  its  publication.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  Dr. 
Andrews’  organ  works,  I would  say  that 
all  but  two  of  the  numbers  in  this  list 
are  within  the  capabilities  of  the  average 
organist,  and  most  of  them  are  suitable 
for  either  church  or  recital  use.  The 
“Con  Grazia”  and  “Intermezzo”  are  both 
of  the  “scherzo”  type  and  are  tricky  to 
play,  but  not  too  difficult.  The  “Proces- 
sional March”  is  neither  easy  to  play  nor 
easy  to  march  to.  “From  the  Mountain- 
side” is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  ex- 
pressive melodies  that  Dr.  Andrews  ever 
wrote.  It  is  rather  somber  in  tone,  is 
difficult  to  play  and  to  registrate,  and 
contains  a very  difficult  pedal  cadenza. 


Ponselle  and  Others 


By  Professor  James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 

On  March  15  Mr.  Bruce  Benjamin, 
with  Mr.  Axel  Skjerne  at  the  piano,  pre- 
sented Schubert’s  song  cycle  “Winter- 
reise.”  This  was  a superb  recital ! Mr. 
Benjamin’s  voice  was  richer  and  more 
flexible  than  we  have  ever  heard  it.  Ah 
though  this  cycle  contains  many  of  Schu- 
bert’s finest  inspirations  it  is  seldom 
that  one  has  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
it  in  entirety.  The  demands  of  the  voice, 
the  skill  and  sensitivity  demanded  in  in- 
terpreting the  moods  of  the  dejected  lover, 
are  severe,  but  Schubert  and  the  poet 
Mueller  fared  well  the  other  evening. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  taxing  cycle  Mr. 
Benjamin  encored  with  “Who  is  Sylvia,” 
“Der  Erlkoenig,”  and  “An  die  Musik.” 

The  Conservatory  String  Quartet,  Mr. 
Reber  Johnson,  1st  violin,  Mr.  Raymond 
Cerf,  2nd  violin,  Mr.  Maurice  Kessler, 
viola,  and  Mr.  John  Frazer,  violoncello, 
gave  a concert  in  Warner  Hall  on  March 
22.  First  came  the  Beethoven  Quartet, 
Op.  59,  3-  The  performance  was  excell- 
ent, but  one  recalls  with  particular  pleas- 
ure the  beauty  of  the  second  movement 
played  with  great  finesse,  and  the 
stirring  finale  in  which  the  fugue  reached 
the  almost  orchestral  fullness  that  Beeth- 
oven wished.  There  followed  the 
Brahms’  Quintet  in  F minor  in  which 
Mrs.  Mary  U.  Bennett,  pianist,  joined 


the  other  artists.  After  hearing  their  in- 
terpretation of  this  masterpiece  one  reali- 
zes afresh  why  so  many  critics  place  this 
as  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  chamber 
music. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  bicentenary  of 
Haydn’s  birth  the  String  Quartet  played 
at  a chapel  Assembly  a Haydn  Quartet 
in  E flat.  The  choice  of  this  quartet  was 
most  happy,  for  it  is  filled  with  the 
sparkling  freshness  of  Haydn,  and  the 
close  of  the  last  movement  was  fitting 
for  the  day,  April  1.  Haydn  loved  his 
jokes  and  certainly  one  of  his  best  ones 
is  in  the  closing  measures  of  this  quartet, 
where  the  jolly  dance  tune  that  has 
tripped  along  so  merrily,  is  punctuated  by 
silence,  and  just  as  we  are  certain  that 
the  final  cadence  has  been  reached  the 
melody  begins  afresh  with  its  original 
zest  only  to  stop  abruptly. 

It  seems  a long  time  ago  that  the  final 
recitals  of  the  Artist  Course  were  pre- 
sented, but  as  a mere  matter  of  record, 
and  a most  grateful  one  it  is,  we  note 
the  very  satisfying  concert  by  Goldsand 
who  played  an  unhackneyed  program  ot 
piano  music,  giving  many  a seasoned 
concert  goer  his  first  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing Chopin’s  variations  on  Mozart’s  “La 
ci  darem  la  mano.”  The  season  closed 
with  a recital  by  Rosa  Ponselle.  Her 
first  tone  in  her  first  aria,  “Pace  mio 
Deo”  made  the  chapel  tingle  as  it  never 
did  before.  In  fine  voice — in  generous 
mood  (eight  encores) — a unique  recital. 
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Dayton’s  Guest 


President  Robert  Hutchins  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a tea  given  by  Mrs.  Don  Battelle, 
president  of  the  Dayton  Chapter  of  Ober- 
lin  College  alumni,  at  her  home  March 
16.  President  Hutchins  and  Mrs.  Battelle 
(Katharine  Bard,  ’19),  were  classmates 
at  Oberlin.  Thirty  members  of  the  Day- 
ton  Chapter  were  guests  of  Mrs.  Battelle 
on  this  happy  occasion. 

President  Hutchins  was  guest  at  a lun- 
cheon given  by  the  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  was  speaker  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Dayton  Teach- 
er’s Club  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  in  the 
evening.  R.  H. 


Musicale  at  Warren 


A very  attractive  musicale  was  given  at 
the  home  of  Lucile  Brown  Ketcham,  ’13, 
Warren,  Ohio,  on  April  8,  at  which  the 
guest  artists  were  Louise  Arnold  Ford, 
c’23,  and  Clarice  Paul  Parmelee,  c’14, 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Wooster 
Conservatory  of  Music.  A large  attend- 
ance greeted  these  talented  players  and 
the  program  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. Mrs.  Ford  played  ’cello  num- 
bers by  Boellman,  Bruch,  Faure,  Glaz- 
onnow  and  Van  Goens  and  Mrs.  Parme- 
lee a group  of  piano  solos  by  Chopin. 
She  also  played  accompaniments  for  Mrs. 
Ford. 


Judge  Teller  Speaks 


Judge  James  H.  Teller,  ’74,  and  As- 
sistant to  the  President  W.  F.  Bohn,  ’00, 
were  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Denver  alumni  on  April  9.  Judge 
Teller  gave  an  interesting  talk  about  the 
early  days,  and  Dr.  Bohn  entertained 
with  an  hour  of  Campus  news,  after- 
wards answering  a good  many  questions 
and  telling  about  the  Centennial  plans. 

Frank  I.  Carruthers,  ’90,  presided  and 
greatly  interested  the  30  present  with  his 
class  picture,  just  42  years  old. 

New  officers  were  elected:  Robert  E. 

Ewalt,  ’07,  president,  Margaret  H. 
Aylard,  ’17,  vice-president,  and  Georg- 
ina B.  Allison,  ’09,  secretary-treasurer. 

Those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  I.  Carruthers,  Virginia  Carruthers, 
Mrs.  Charles  I.upton  and  daughter,  Mrs. 
Roy  Carpenter,  Josephine  Allen,  Margar- 
et Aylard,  Carlton  Aylard,  Ilyacinthe 
Scott  Baker,  Standley  Scott,  Mildred 
Kenney,  Helen  Rohrer,  Mrs.  Mary  Marsh, 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Wenk  Curtis,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Palmer  Snell,  Judge  James  Teller, 
Ralph  Teller,  Georgina  Allison,  C.  M. 
Scarborough,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
E.  Ewalt. 


Bay  Region  Dinner 


The  visit  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  made  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Association  of  Northern  California.  The 
meeting  took  the  form  of  a dinner  at 
International  House  of  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley,  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, April  5.  Fifty  people  attended,  com- 
ing from  various  sections  around  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  Albert 
P.  Ludwig,  president  of  the  association. 
Prior  to  introducing  Dr.  Bohn,  he  di- 
rected the  entertainment  of  the  evening 
which  took  the  form  of  the  “gridiron 
dinner”  such  as  entertains  the  city  of 
Washington  once  a year.  Various  politi- 
cal luminaries  expressed  their  views  on 
things  in  general.  The  high-light  of  this 
part  of  the  evening  was  the  appearance 
of  Dr.  Van  Nuys  as  Will  Rogers. 

Judging  by  the  attention  he  received, 
Dr.  Bohn’s  remarks  were  of  great  inter- 
est to  everyone  present.  He  spoke  in  a 
general  way  about  the  college,  changes 
on  the  campus,  activities  of  President 
Wilkins,  how  the  college  is  weathering 
the  economic  storm,  plans  for  the  future, 
new  buildings,  etc.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks  he  submitted  to  questioning. 

The  final  matter  of  business  was  the 
election  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Grif- 
fith (Martha  Noble),  ’18,  ’19,  as  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  association  for 
the  ensuing  year. 


Alumni  of  Toronto 


There  has  been  organized  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  the  International  Alumni  Assoc- 
iation for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  col- 
legiate loyalties  and  developing  interna- 
tional good  will. 

The  Association  meets  once  every  two 
months  at  Hart  House,  University  of 
Toronto,  for  an  informal  dinner,  an  ad- 
dress, and  discussion.  In  addition  to  this 
there  arc  informal  luncheon  meetings 
every  week  at  a downtown  restaurant. 

Few  American  colleges  have  enough 
alumni  in  Toronto  to  have  formal  organi- 
zations. This  new  club  attempts  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  colleges  as  well  as  the 
Canadian  colleges  with  many  alumni. 
English,  Spanish,  American,  and  Ca- 
nadian institutions  are  represented. 

The  membership  now  includes  71  dif- 
ferent institutions,  excluding  those  that 
are  represented  by  graduate  or  honorary 
degrees.  Oberlin  so  far  has  three  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Association — Harry 
Zimmerman,  ’93,  James  Henry  Mason, 
’96-03,  and  Valentine  W.  Gcrrish,  ’17. 
Others  may  secure  detailed  information 
regarding  the  Association  through  W.  N. 
Miller,  its  secretary,  R.  R.  2,  Oakville, 
Ontario. 
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Author  Gives  Books 


The  College  Library  has  received  for 
its  collection  .of  the  works  of  Oberlin 
alumni,  several  books  from  James  Chil- 
ders, ’20.  The  books  are  interesting  not 
only  for  their  contents  and  their  associa- 
tion as  the  work  of  an  Oberlin  alumnus, 
but  in  some  cases  for  their  handsome 
format  as  well. 


Ohio  College  Alumni 


The  first  All-Ohio  College  Alumni 
dinner  was  held  in  Cleveland  April  7, 
preceding  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Ohio  College  Association.  Some  300 
graduates  of  Ohio  colleges  were  present 
and  by  song  and  banner  made  their  alma 
maters  heard  and  seen. 

Emeritus  President  William  Oxley 
Thompson  of  Ohio  State  University  spoke 
on  “College  Alumni  and  Public  Affairs,” 
stressing  the  obligation  of  the  educated  to 
be  leaders  in  education  and  politics. 

Oberlin  was  represented  by  sixteen 
alumni  and  President  Wilkins  and  Dean 
Cole. 


Music  Supervisors  Meet 


Several  Oberlin  faculty  members  and 
alumni  were  active  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  Cleveland  April  3-7  of  the  Na- 
tional Music  Supervisors  Convention. 

Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  formerly 
president  of  the  organization  and  still 
very  active  as  a member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  read  a paper  on  “The  Re- 
lation between  Eurythmics  and  Rhythm 
Training,”  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
eurythmic  demonstration  which  followed, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Miss  Doris 
Portman,  instructor  of  eurythmics  in 
Oberlin,  Miss  Wells  of  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music,  and  a class  of  stu- 
dents from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  and 
the  Cleveland  Institute. 

The  Oberlin  A Cappella  Choir  and 
the  Elizabethan  Madrigal  Singers,  both 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Olaf  C. 
Christiansen,  appeared  on  the  program 
and  received  very  favorable  comment. 
The  perfection  of  detail,  especially  in 
the  singing  of'  intervals  and  in  the  ob- 
vious sincerity  and  appreciation  of  the 
nobility  of  the  words,  made  for  a very 
effective  performance. 

Professor  Arthur  Williams  as  presi- 
dent of  the  State  School  Band  and  Orches- 
tra Association  organized  an  all-Ohio 
band  of  about  675  players.  The  group 
performed  a heavy  band  program  under 
the  nationally  known  band  leaders,  Ed- 
win Franco  Goldman  and  Taylor  Bron- 
son. Instructor  George  E.  Wain,  Jr., 
coached  the  solo  and  first  clarinets. 

A brass  quartette  from  the  Conserva- 
tory, directed  by  Professor  Arthur 
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Williams,  was  another  musical  number 
on  the  program. 

Professors  Maurice  Kessler  and  Axel 
Skjerne  acted  as  judges  at  the  junior 
contests  held  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference and  sponsored  by  the  Federated 
Music  Clubs. 


At  Claremont 


On  the  afternoon  of  March  30  a group 
of  thirty  Oberlin  alumni  and  friends  in 
Claremont,  California,  were  called  to- 
gether by  our  president,  William  S. 
Ament,  ’io.  We  were  privileged  to  have 
with  us  Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn  of  Oberlin,  who 
had  much  of  interest  to  tell  us. 

Resolutions  of  love  and  appreciation 
for  Dr.  King,  who  had  meant  so  much  to 
most  of  us,  were  voted. 

Mr.  Franklin  H.  Warner,  ’98,  was  elec- 
ted president  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Ament.  F.  B.  D. 


Physical  Education 

The  Oberlin  College  Departments  of 
Physical  Education  of  both  men  and 
women  were  well  represented  at  the  Mid- 
West  meeting  of  Physical  Education  in 
Columbus,  March  30-April  2. 

Dr.  Gertrude  Moulton,  Miss  "Helen 
Edwards,  Miss  Anna  Hughitt,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Leonard,  and  Miss  Erna  Drift- 
mier,  of  the  Women’s  Department,  at- 
tended. 

From  the  Men’s  Department  there 
were  Professors  C.  W.  Savage,  W.  R. 
Morrison,  J.  H.  Nichols,  and  D.  C.  Kin- 
sey. Mr.  Savage  gave  an  address  on 
“Championships”  before  the  College 
Men’s  section  Thursday  morning,  March 
31,  and  at  the  College  group  luncheon  in 
the  grand  ball  room  of  the  Deshler-Wal- 
lick  Hotel  at  noon  on  the  same  day  he 
was  one  of  two  speakers. 

At  a luncheon  meeting  on  Friday, 
April  1,  of  the  Ohio  Health  and  Physi- 
cal Education  Association,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Nichols  was  elected  to  represent  the  State 
Association  on  the  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Education  Association. 

Among  the  Oberlin  alumni  who  at- 
tended the  convention  were  the  follow- 
ing: Dr.  J.  F.  Williams,  ’09,  Columbia; 
D.  A.  Hindman,  TS,  Ohio  State;  O.  C. 
Bird,  ’12,  Ohio  University;  O.  M.  Niko- 
loff,  12,  Cincinnati ; C.  D.  Giauque, 
’r6,  Ohio  University;  W.  E.  Steller,  ’19, 
Bowling  Green;  H.  G.  Metcalf,  ’21, 
Ohio  State;  P.  E.  Landis,  ’23,  Bowling 
Green;  H.  S.  Wood,  ’23,  Ohio  State,  (lo- 
cal manager  for  entire  convention)  ; M. 
C.  Mileham,  ’26,  Cincinnati;  H.  E.  Wag- 
staff,  24,  Dayton;  Ruth  E.  Houston,  ’15, 
Buffalo;  Lucile  L.  Hiserodt,  T 6,  Lake- 
wood;  Marian  N.  Kemble,  ’21,  Elyria; 
Esther  C.  Henrichsen,  ’30,  Delaware- 
Emma  M.  McCIoy,  ’30,  Chicago,  111.; 
Edna  F.  Munro,  ’14,  Indiana;  Avis  E. 
Edgerton,  ’15,  Lockhaven,  Pa. 


The  Best  in  Drugs 
PHONE  US 
WE  DELIVER 


Whitman’s  Sampler 

Toetwitch  Eats 

OHLY’S 

“on  the  corner” 


C.  E.  HAGEDORN 

Cement  Contractor 
1511  Builders  Exchange  Bldg. 
Floors — Sidewalks — Driveways 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


-JOHN  HANCOCK  SER1ES- 


Who  ever  heard  of  an  Alumnus 

who  did  not  expect  to  send  his  son  through  college? 


INSURE  IT  and  SECURE  IT,  even  if  you  are  not 
here  to  see  the  program  through 


— 

M L 

"Life  Insurance  Company' 

of  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Our  1931  Financial  Summary 

TOTAL  ADMITTED  ASSETS  December  31,  1931  $621,278,133.09 
(Massachusetts  Insurance  Department  Standard  of 
Market  Valuation) 

INCREASE  DURING  1931  37,156,319.68 

Policy  Reserve  Required  by  Law  $522,220,800.00 

All  other  Reserves  on  Policyholders’  Account  26,260,790.58 

Reserve  for  Taxes  and  Sundries  3,277.796.75 

Dividends  payable  to  policyholders  in  1932  20,692,929.83 

Special  Reserve  for  Asset  Eluctuation  and 

Amortization  5.000.000.00 

General  Safety  Fund  43,825,815.93 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $621,278,133.09 

Paid  Policyholders  in  1931  $ 87,743,766.56 

Total  Paid  to  Policyholders  in  69  Years  769,305,522.00 

Dividends  Paid  to  Policyholders  in  1931  19,585,230.38 


A mutual  company  returning  annual  dividends.  Offers  com- 
plete life  insurance  service  for  every  phase  of  personal  and  fam- 
ily protection,  including  the  insuring  of  a college  education. 

Over  370  offices  available  in  37  states  and  jurisdictions.  For 
information  telephone  your  John  Hancock  agent,  or  write  the 
John  Hancock  Inquiry  Bureau,  197  Clarendon  Street,  for  copy  of 
pamphlet  on  “My  Financial  Problems.” 

John  Hancock  Inquiry  Bureau,  197  Clarendon  St„  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Please  send  me  a copy  of  “My  Financial  Problems.” 

Name  

Address  

Ci,y State 


-OVER  SIXTY -NINE  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS- 
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U.  C.  L.  A.  Host 


The  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  was  the  setting  for  the  luncheon 
and  reception  given  in  honor  of  Dr. 
William  Frederick  Bohn  of  Oberlin  on 
Saturday,  April  2,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
recent  visit  to  Southern  California. 
Eighty-two  alumni  and  former  students 
of  Oberlin  gathered  at  Kerckhoff  Hall 
where  Dr.  Junius  L.  Meriam,  ’95,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  at  U.  C.  L.  A.,  acted 
as  host  of  the  day.  Dr.  Ernest  Carrol 
Moore,  vice-president  of  the  University 
of  California  and  Provost  on  the  Los 
Angeles  campus,  extended  a cordial  wel- 
come to  the  group.  Dr.  Bohn  brought 
the  message  of  Oberlin  to  a group  who, 
as  was  so  ably  expressed  by  the  President 
in  his  introduction  of  Dr.  Bohn,  individ- 
ually feel  in  him  the  very  essence  of 
Oberlin,  of  her  traditions,  of  her  aspir- 
ations, and  of  her  love  for  her  children 
scattered  throughout  the  world. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Leader  Moses,  represent- 
ing the  O.  K.  T.  S.  group  present,  spoke 
briefly  on  the  welding  of  the  Oberlin 
Kindergarten  Training  School  with  Ober- 
lin College,  calling  attention  to  the  re- 
cent article  in  the  Alumni  Magazine  and 
expressing  the  opinion  that  great  satisfac- 
tion would  result  in  this  coordination. 


DREXEL  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

A one-year  course  for  college 
graduates;  confers  the  de- 
gree of  B.S.  in  L.S. 

SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

A six-weeks’  course  for  school 
librarians  and  teachers 

July  5th  to  August  13th 

The  Drexel  Institute 

Philadelphia 


FUEL  LIFTS  FOR  HOMES 

Chas.  E.  Lewis 
1737  East  18th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Phone:  Prospect  1795 


DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  '01  Michigan  ’05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


Mrs.  Lucy  Rice  Winkler,  ’18,  outlined  the 
pre-nursery  work  being  developed  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Goldwin  L.  Buck,  ’06-10,  presided, 
and  Dr.  Bruce  R.  Baxter,  ’*5,  gave  the 
invocation. 

Following  the  luncheon,  the  group  was 
escorted  through  the  massive,  beautiful 
halls  of  the  various  buildings  of  this 
great  university,  located  in  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  modern  university  setting 
in  the  country  today. 


Club  Gives  $50 


The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  New 
York  enjoyed  a musicale  and  tea  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  February  27,  at  the 
Women’s  Faculty  Club  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 410  West  117th  Street.  A var- 
ied musical  program  was  given  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Colonial  times. 

Mariane  F.  Wetzel,  ’23-25,  gave  in 
costume  several  episodes  from  the  life  of 
George  Washington.  Miss  Wetzel  is  in 
charge  of  dramatics  at  the  Riverside  Bap- 
tist Church,  of  which  Dr.  Harry  E.  Fos- 
dick  is  minister. 

At  this  time  fifty  dollars  was  given  by 
the  Club  to  Oberlin  College  to  be  used 
as  aid  to  some  student  in  need  of  funds. 


Entertain  Dr.  Bohn 


Oberlin  Alumni  of  Omaha,  entertained 
as  honored  guest  for  dinner  at  the  Omahh 
Club,  Dr.  W.  Frederick  Bohn  of  Oberlin 
College  on  April  n. 

It  was  the  occasion  for  reviving  hal- 
lowed memories  of  the  past,  as  well  as 
appreciating  that  the  Alma  Mater,  while 
true  to  the  fundamental  ideals  that  are 
eternal,  is  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Messages  of  greeting  were  voted  to 
President  Wilkins  and  an  invitation  ex- 
pressly given  to  him  to  visit  Omaha, 
while  expressions  of  love  and  sympathy 
were  sent  to  President  King. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Fred  P.  Loomis,  ’9 6,  who  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Omaha  Alumni  for  five 
years.  At  an  election  of  officers  Mr. 
Harley  G.  Moorhead,  ’99,  was  elected 
president  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Brumbaugh 
(Maud  Gray,  c’07-10)  secretary. 

Those  present  were  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn, 
’00;  Harley  G.  Moorhead,  ’99;  Charles 
L.  Mattson,  ’09;  William  IT.  Smails,  ’10; 
William  S.  Sheldon,  ’88;  Boliver  K. 
Beach,  ’73-’76 ; Raymond  W.  Hayward, 
’o5~’o7;  Fred  P.  Loomis,  ’96;  Mary  E. 
Hamilton,  ’21;  Carriebeth  R.  McGill, 
c’28-’29;  Roberta  C.  McGill,  c'2j-}2<) ; 
Harriet  IT.  Curtis,  ’20;  Marian  Tucker, 
*331  Genevieve  W.  Clark,  c’o9-’io; 
Bertha  C.  Clarke,  ’07;  Emma  M.  Ells- 
worth, ’14;  Mrs.  S.  IT.  Jamieson  (Edna 
Clarke),  ’06;  Mrs.  Glynn  C.  Smith  (Eliz- 
abeth Moring),  c’i9-’2i ; Hugh  F.  Me- 


Intosh,  ’77-’79;  Mrs.  Olive  Mason  Mc- 
Intosh, ’8o-’82  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerdon  W. 
h«oble,  85  ; Mrs.  Maud  Gray  Brumbaugh, 
c’o7-’io. 

Next  to  a visit  to  Oberlin,  do  we  prize 
these  pleasant  and  inspiring  visits  and 
hope  we  may  enjoy  a visit  from  President 
Wilkins  next  year.  M.  G.  B. 


Girls  at  Columbus 


During  the  spring  recess  a tea  was 
given  for  the  Columbus  girls  now  at- 
tending Oberlin  College,  by  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  Columbus.  The  meet- 
ing was  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  G.  Parr 
Ayers,  1966  W.  Fifth  Avenue,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  April  8th.  Mrs.  Ayers, 
accompanied  by  Catherine  R.  Gibson, 
c’29,  played  several  charming  violin  se- 
lections. 

A short  business  meeting  was  held  and 
most  of  the  afternoon  was  given  over  to 
getting  acquainted  and  to  discussing  the 
present  Oberlin  with  the  girls. — A.  F.  R. 


Kansas  City  Meeting 


On  the  evening  of  April  12th,  a very 
pleasant  gathering  of  Oberlin  alumni  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
D.  Williams.  Mr.  Bohn,  of  the  College, 
was  the  guest  of  honor.  Alumni  every- 
where anticipate  Mr.  Bohn’s  visits  with 
a great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  his  love  for 
Oberlin  and  very  real  interest  in  each 
individual  alumnus  serve  to  form  a 
bond  between  the  College  and  the  alum- 
ni body  which  is  valuable  to  both.  After 
Mr.  Bohn  had  spoken  in  a most  interest- 
ing manner  about  the  Oberlin  of  today, 
he  answered  many  eager  questions  from 
his  listeners. 

Lawrence  Frank,  c’31,  who  is  now 
the  director  of  music  at  Park  College, 
Parkville,  Missouri,  played  several  enjoy- 
able numbers. 

The  following  guests  were  present: 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Patton,  (Mary  Seybold),  ’Si- 
83,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Elliot  (Frances 
Fowler),  t’oi,  ’02,  Lawrence  S.  Frank, 
c’31,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  D.  Hull 
(Deborah  Milford),  ’19,  ’22,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Hutchison,  ’12-14,  Mrs.  Ray 
O.  Joslyn  (Ruth  Owen),  ’18,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  H.  Jewell  (Lorene  Osborn), 
’15,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Kirshner, 
(Agnes  Fairchild),  ’86,  ’88,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
George  F.  Pendleton,  ’10,  Sanford  S. 
Snell,  ’01,  Roy  V.  Hill,  ’02,  and  Miss 
Hill.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D. 
Williams,  ’16;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  IT. 
ITogueland  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
II.  Worth,  who  are  parents  of  present- 
day  students,  and  Mr.  James  Deer,  Miss 
Helen  Deer,  and  Mr.  Hal  Hardin,  who 
are  prospective  students,  and  Mrs.  Irvin 
Deer. — L.  O.  J. 


SENIOR  PROM 
JUNE  21 

ALLEN  ART  BUILDING 
$5.00  a couple 

Order  Now 
Jane  R.  Randle 
Grey  Gables 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Oberlin  Inn 

Serves  a clean,  wholesome  meal,  with 
efficient  service,  at  a very 
reasonable  price 


Special  Dining  Room  for  Private 
Dinner  Parties 

W.  D.  Hobbs,  Mgr. 


WAIN  WRIGHT 

Band  and  Orchestra 

CAMP 

All  the  recreative  features  of  a summer 
camp,  with  the  finest  instruction  in  band 
and  orchestra  instruments,  including  pri- 
vate lessons  and  ensemble  playing. 
Separate  housing  for  boys  and  for  girls. 

Swimming — Boating — Tennis — Baseball 
Horseback  Riding — Nature  Study 

If'rite  for  information 

John  W.  Wainwright,  Director 

(Formerly  director  of  Oberlin  College  Band  and 
Teacher  of  Wind  Instruments,  in  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music.) 

Oliver  Lake, 

LaGrange,  Indiana 


Ten  years  of 
successful 
operation. 


ISLAND  LAKE  CAMP 

COM  I NS,  MICHIGAN 


A real  camp 
for  real 
Boys 


JULY  1st — AUGUST  19th 


All  sports  conducted  under  ideal  conditions.  Eighty  acres  in  virgin  territory,  easily  ac- 
cessible by  phone  and  good  roads.  Capacity  limited  to  72.  One  mature  counsellor  to  every 
eight  boys.  No  extra  charges.  Highest  health  rating  (96%)  issued  by  Michigan  State  De- 
partment of  Michigan. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Armitage 
Physical  Director  and  Coach 
Roosevelt  Junior  High  School 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 


Mr.  C.  W.  Savage 
Professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  Director  of  Athletics 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


CAMP  P E M I G E W A S S E T T 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN  CAMP  FOR  BOYS  ON  BAKER  LAKE,  WENTWORTH,  N.  H. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  SEASON  OPENING  JUNE  29th 

All  land  and  water  sports,  including  horse-back  riding,  golf,  sailing,  and  aquaplaning.  Expert  instruction  in 
na  ure  lore,  camp  craft,  music  (including  band),  manual  training  marksmanship,  athletics  and  all  school  sub- 
jects without  additional  fees. 

Boys  8-18,  grouped  in  four  divisions.  Auxiliary  Sea-Coast  Camp,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 

Directors:  Dr.  D.  B.  Reed,  University  of  Chicago  (Oberlin  ’03) 

Dr.  Edgar  Fauver,  Wesleyan  University  (Oberlin  ’99) 

Dr.  Edwin  Fauver,  University  of  Rochester  (Oberlin  ’99) 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  Oberlin  College  (Oberlin  '11) 

For  Booklet  or  Information  Write  one  of  the  Directors 
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Oberlin  Professional 
and  Business  Directory 

DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours  — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Building 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 
DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 
DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  PAUL  C. 

COLEGROVE 

PHYSICIAN 

6 West  College  St. 

Telephone  286 

Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A., 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


JOHN  WESTERVELT 
INSURANCE  AND 
READ  ESTATE 
27  West  College  St. 
Phone  No.  343 


News  of  Alumni 


’66-67 — The  Mrs.  Mary  Peabody  Arnet 
whose  death  was  noted  in  the  April 
issue  of  this  Magazine  was  never  a stu- 
dent in  Oberlin.  Mary  Peabody,  who  at- 
tended Oberlin  in  1866-67  and  later  mar- 
ried Marvin  Peabody,  died  at  her  home 
in  Henrietta,  Ohio,  on  August  29,  1931. 

’72-77 — Mrs.  Myra  Edwards  Winfield 
of  Oberlin  died  suddenly  March  19  at 
the  home  of  her  son  in  Mentor,  Ohio, 
where  she  was  spending  the  winter.  Her 
husband,  Frank  R.  Winfield,  had  died 
suddenly  three  weeks  before. 

c’74 — Mrs.  Clara  Saxton  Rogers  passed 
away  at  her  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
April  5 after  a long  illness.  She  leaves 
her  husband,  John  R.  Rogers,  ’75,  who 
for  a .number  of  years  was  a Trustee  of 
Oberlin  and  is  at  present  consulting  engi- 
neer of  the  Merganthaler  Linotype  Co. 
Mrs.  Rogers’  death  was  the  third  with- 
in six  weeks  in  the  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters.  Arthur  A.  Saxton,  c’80-83, 
died  February  24  in  Oberlin,  and  an- 
other brother,  Judson  Saxton,  died  at  his 
home  in  Iowa  late  in  March. 

’79-81 — Mrs.  F.  L.  Fisk  (Cornelia 
Meyer),  who  was  for  many  weeks  con- 
fined to  her  home,  has  left  Barrington, 
111.,  to  make  her  home  with  her  son  at 
517  Vernon  Ave.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

t’85 — J.  Brettle  Thompson,  one  of  the 
pioneer  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  to  Shansi  in  1885  and  one  of  two 
to  found  Fenchow  mission  station,  died 
April  17.  After  12  years  in  Shansi  he 
returned  to  America,  where  he  took  up 
pastorates  in  several  cities  until  six  years 
ago,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Minneap- 
olis to  be  with  his  daughters. 

’85 — The  Rev.  Jonathan  G.  Smith 
died  January  1 at  his  home  in  Tomah, 
Wis.,  where  he  had  been  minister  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  for  many 
years  until  his  retirement  five  years  ago. 
Besides  his  wife  and  three  children,  he 
is  survived  by  two  brothers,  William  A. 
Smith,  ’80-84,  and  David  O.  Smith, 
’82-83. 

’96 — Dr.  Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Washington  bi-centennial 
celebration  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

c’96-00 — John  Prindle  Scott  was  hon- 
ored at  a concert  of  his  compositions 
which  was  presented  in  Baker  Hall  of 
the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
on  April  11. 

’99 — The  Fette  Rug  Co.,  Federal  Inc., 
U.  S.  A.,  moved  into  their  new  and  en- 
larged quarters  at  8 Tung  Tan  Erh 
T’iao  Hutung,  Peking,  China,  last  Aug- 
ust. Frank  C.  Fette  will  be  glad  to  wel- 
come any  of  the  wide-flung  Oberlin 
family  who  may  be  passing  through  Pe- 
king, at  his  office  or  his  home  which  is 
next  door. 

c’0i-02 — Mabel  Farrar,  concert  violinist 
of  New  York  City,  has  just  been  made 
concert  master  of  the  newly  organized 
National  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 
which  gave  its  first  concert  March  19  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City. 

>03 — Clarence  J.  Wright,  husband  of 
Nellie  Parsons  Wright,  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  Oberlin  April  17.  Mr., 


Wright,  a well-known  grocer  of  the  Vil- 
lage for  many  years,  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a daughter  Mary,  (Mrs.  Ernest  H. 
Fisk),  ’28,  of  Painesville,  0.,  and  a son 
Robert,  a Senior  in  Oberlin  College. 

’°6— “The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Eth- 
ics” is  the  title  of  a series  of  published 
lectures  by  Radoslav  A.  Tsanoff,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at-  Rice  Institute, 
Houston,  Texas. 

’06 — Lucian  I.  Miller  passed  away 
March  10  at  his  home  in  Helena,  Ar- 
kansas, after  an  attack  of  influenza.  Mr. 
Miller  organized  and  was  for  a time 
connected  with  a co-operative  grocery, 
the  first  business  of  this  nature  to  be 
established  in  Helena;  and  in  1926  he 
became  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Na- 
tional Benefit  Society,  a mutual  society 
that  he  had  organized.  He  held  this 
position  until  his  death.  He  is  survived 
by  his  parents  and  one  son,  Lawrence 
Isaac,  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

’06 — Mrs.  H.  H.  K’ung  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  relief  work  in  Shang- 
hai during  recent  months.  She  secured  a 
building  and  nearly  $100,000  for  a hos- 
pital for  wounded  soldiers.  Personally 
she  contributed  2000  suits  of  warm  cloth- 
ing and  2000  sets  of  bedding.  Prior  to 
the  organization  of  the  hospital  Mrs. 
K’ung  had  been  identified  with  many 
philanthropic  causes.  Following  the  flood 
catastrophe  she  headed  a relief  commit- 
tee that  secured  over  $100,000  for  refu- 
gees. 

’13 — Walter  Obert  is  a candidate  for 
state  representative  from  Cleveland  at 
fhe  primary  election  May  to. 

’14 — The  present  address  of  Mrs.  J. 
Bradley  Buell  (Alice  Standish)  is  245 
Martine  Ave.,  White  Plains,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Buell,  who  has  studied  etching  in 
New  Orleans  and  with  Mr.  Martin  Lewis 
in  New  York,  received  the  etching  prize 
award  at  the  exhibit  of  the  Southern  Art 
Association  in  1931.  She  has  exhibited 
work  with  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etch- 
ers, the  Society  of  American  Etchers,  the 
Philadelphia  Print  Club,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  of  Etchers. 

’i7)  >I7 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Ross  Mar- 
vin (Doris  Wood)  of  387  Oakland  Drive, 
Ravinia,  111.,  are  the  parents  of  Edward 
Ross  Wood  Marvin,  born  October  11. 
The  Marvin  family  now  consists  of  Eliza- 
beth Ann,  13,  Richard  Wood,  n,  and 
the  babv. 

c’20 — Mrs.  George  M.  Forrester  (Mar- 
garet- Bodman)  passed  away  February  23 
at  her  home  in  LaGrange,  Georgia.  Mrs. 
Forrester  had  for  several  years  fought 
diabetes,  but  her  condition  did  not  cause 
alarm  until  heart  trouble  developed 
Besides  her  parents  and  husband,  she  is 
survived  by  one  daughter,  Janet,  nine 
years  old. 

’20 — Helen  M.  Rice,  who  has  been 
studying  at  Ohio  State  University  during 
the  past  year,  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  at  the  winter  convoca- 
tion. Her  work  has  been  done  in  the  de- 
partment of  principles  of  education  and 
is  continuing  in  that  field  for  the  Ph.D 
degree.  She  is  a member  of  Pi  Lambd? 
Theta,  a national  honorary  educationa 
iociety. 


Nicholl  Stone  Company 

Bank  Your  Dollars 

Kipton  Sandstone 

Money  deposited  with  us  helps  through 
sound  credit  channels  to  speed  up  indus- 
try, trade  and  employment. 

Kipton,  Ohio 

Dollars  kept  in  circulation  benefit 
everyone. 

It  is  an  ever-growing  cycle  of  prosper- 

H 

ity  that  once  started  full-swing  can  he 
depended  upon  to  restore  prosperous 
times. 

Do  your  Part!  Pay  by  check  and  keep 
cash  out-of-bank  at  a minimum. 

Every  Banking  Service 

The  Peoples  Banking  Co. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 

THE 

The  Yocom  Bros . Co. 

OBERLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

NEW  ACCESSORIES  FOR  EARLY 

SPRING  SHOPPERS 

Printers  of 

Kayser  Fabric  Gloves 

THE 

Imported  Kid  Gloves 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 

Crepe  and  Rayon  Silk  Lingerie 

Special  45  Gauge  Silk  Hosiery — new  spring 

shades — $1.00. 

Anything  in  Printing 

from  a 

Card  to  a Book 

The  Yocom  Bros . Co. 
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WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 
Thirty  Years 


WHEN  IN  TOWN,  EAT  AT 

CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


BEHR’S  BOOT  SHOP 
15  North  Main  St. 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 


J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 
on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


OBERLIN 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY 

13  8.  Main 

Phone  205 

LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


VARSITY  LUNCH 
The  popular  eating  place  for 
students  and  alumni. 

35  West  College  Street 


ROBINSON 

THE  DRY  CLEANER 

Phone  95  11  S.  Main  Street 

Quality  Counts  Most  After  All 


GIBSON’S 


Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


’22— Mrs.  P.  Ernest  Davis  (Edith  Bun- 
ker) is  president  this  year  of  the  Nas- 
sau County  Branch  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women.  Address: 
School  St.,  East  Williston,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

c’22 — Huddie  M.  Johnson  was  recently 
awarded  a New  York  debut  recital  dur- 
ing next  season  when  she  was  announced 
as  one  of  the  five  young  musicians  who 
were  successful  candidates  in  the  Walter 
W.  Naumburg  Musical  Foundation’s  com- 
petitive auditions. 

h’24 — Frances  T.  Densmore  has  just 
completed  a study  lasting  several  months 
of  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida. 
More  than  200  songs  were  recorded  by 
leaders  of  the  singing  in  the  Big  Cypress 
and  Cow  Creek  groups,  an  origin  legend 
and  two  stories  with  songs  were  recorded, 
and  several  interesting  dances,  seldom 
seen  by  white  men,  were  witnessed. 

’24 — Elsie  Smith  Metcalf,  widow  of 
Norman  W.  Metcalf,  was  married  March 
12  to  Ralph  A.  Mills  at  the  residence  of 
Irving  W.  Metcalf,  ’78,  in  Oberlin. 

’24,  ’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L. 
Huntley  (Katharine  Burgner)  announce 
the  birth  of  a daughter,  Sylvia  Gordon, 
on  April  1.  The  Huntleys  are  in  Kyoto, 
Japan,  where  Mr.  Huntley  is  teaching  in 
Doshisha  University. 

’24,  c’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Seaman  (Frances  Fenn)  of  265  E.  College 
St.,  Oberlin,  are  the  parents  of  a daugh- 
ter, Shirley  Elizabeth,  born  April  6.  Mr. 
Seaman  is  Director  of  Admissions  of 
Oberlin  College. 

’25 — Esther  C.  Hendee,  formerly  grad- 
uate assistant  at  Bryn  Mawr,  has  been 
awarded  the  Gilchrist-Potter  prize  fund 
given  annually  by  Oberlin  College,  and 
will  use  it  in  continuing  her  graduate 
study  in  zoology  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

’25 — Laurine  E.  Mack  has  been  award- 
ed a grant  from  the  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
her  studies  in  fifteenth  century  Italian 
scultpure.  She  will  spend  the  coming 
summer  in  Italy  and  Russia. 

’25 — Dr.  Giles  E.  Dawson,  for  several 
years  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Flora 
Stone  Mather  College  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  has  announced  his  res- 
ignation to  become  reference  librarian 
and  assistant  in  research  of  the  new  Fol- 
ger  Memorial  Library  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  new  library,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  an  architectural  gem,  contains 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Shake- 
spearean material  in  the  world. 

’26 — Members  of  the  Class  of  ’26  will 
be  glad  to  hear  of  the  planting  of  an- 
other tree  in  its  name  on  the  Campus.  It 
is  a pin  oak,  placed  near  the  path  which 
leads  from  the  site  of  old  French  Hall  to 
the  middle  of  the  Campus. 

’26 — Jessie  May  Hoag  continues  at 
home  and  teaching  school  in  Jennings, 
La.,— “so  my  education  continues,”  she 
writes. 

’26 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Wunderlich  (Dorothy  Laing),  on  March 
9,  a son,  Jerry  Junior,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Their  address  is  Box  283,  Donora,  Pa. 

’26 — Maxine  V.  Lick  is  completing  work 
for  a Master’s  degree  in  English  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  while 
on  a year’s  leave  of  absence  from  Lin- 
coln High  School  in  Cleveland.  Her  ad- 
dress is  5953  Kingsbury  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


2«~The  announcement  was  recently 
made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Eureka 
Barnum  to  Frederick  B.  Forbes.  Miss 
Barnum  is  a member  of  Alpha  Phi  from 
the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  The  marriage  is  expected  to 
take  place  early  in  June. 

*27  The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Mary  Lyon  Waldron  to 
James  Walker  Wiggin.  Mr.  Wiggin  is 
a graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  now  a stu- 
dent at  Harvard  Law  School.  Fie  is  a 
member  of  Alpha  Chi  Rho.  Miss  Wal- 
dron since  graduation  has  been  on  the 
staff  at  Long  Lane  Farm,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

’28 — Mary  Huang  is  dean  of  women  at 
the  College  of  Commerce,  Central  Uni- 
versity, Shanghai,  and  has  been  helping 
recently  in  a war  refugee  camp. 

’28— Dorothy  E.  Curtis,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  Doshisha  University,  Kyoto, 
Japan,  has  left  for  her  home  in  Clinton,’ 
Wisconsin,  where  she  expects  “to  try 
gardening  and  chicken  raising  this  year.’’ 

’29 — Arthur  H.  Jones  has  been  released 
temporarily  from  his  position  with  the 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  assume 
the  work  of  deputy  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
in  Essex  County.  It  is  the  function  of 
this  relief  to  administer  the  county’s  share 
of  the  state’s  $10,000,000  employment  and 
dependency  relief  appropriations,  working 
through  22  cities,  towns  and  villages.  In 
Newark  alone  there  are  reported  to  be 
over  50,000  unemployed,  which  indicates 
about  150,000,  a third  of  the  city’s  popu- 
lation, dependent  upon  the  muncipality 
for  relief. 

’29 — Elizabeth  Folev  has  been  awarded 
the  Fanny  Bullock  Workman  Fellowship 
at  Bryn  Mawr  next  year  for  study  in 
Europe.  Miss  Foley  has  been  studying  in 
the  field  of  practical  case  work  at  Bryn 
Mawr  on  a fellowship  for  the  past  two 
years. 

’29 — Roland  Walker,  who  has  been 
teaching  the  classes  in  physiology  at 
Oberlin  during  the  sabbatical  absence  of 
Professor  Rogers,  has  received  a univer- 
sity scholarship  in  zoology  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity as  he  returns  there  to  resume  his 
graduate  study  next  year. 

’29 — Clinton  W.  Root,  graduate  stu- 
dent in  zoology  at  Princeton,  read  a pa- 
per entitled  “Temperature  and  Bacterial 
Luminescence”  at  a meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Cell  Physiologists  on  April  2. 

’29 — Kathel  B.  Kerr,  for  three  years 
graduate  assistant,  has  now  received  an 
appointment  as  instructor  in  zoology  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  for 
the  year  1932-33. 

m’30,  ’30 — The  marriage  of  Helene 
Monod  to  Frederic  G.  Cassidy  occurred  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  shortly  after  Christ- 
mas. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cassidy  are  living  at 
609  E.  Ann  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  where  they 
are  both  studying  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

’30 — W.  Van  Orman  Quine,  for  the 
past  two  years  holder  of  a fellowship  at 
Harvard,  has  just  been  awarded  another 
high  honor.  He  is  to  have  the  Sheldon 
travelling  fellowship  for  I932'33-  This 
was  granted  him  in  recognition  of  his 
independent  research  in  the  field  of 
mathematical  philosophy.  He  expects  to 
continue  his  study  in  Vienna  and  War- 
saw. Mrs.  Quine  (Naomi  Clayton,  ’29)  is 
working  in  a department  store  in  Boston. 


YALE 


Jimmy-Resisting 

GUARD  LOCKS 


Cannot  be  jimmied  or  sawed 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  secur- 
ity and  peace  of  mind  provided  by  Yale 
Guard  Locks.  Every  entrance  to  your 
home  should  be  protected  by  one.  This 
dependable  lock  guards  both  life  and 
property  against  intruders.  The  most 
skilled  burglar  is  powerless  against  its 
unyielding  bolts  of  hardened  steel. 

Write  for  the  interesting  booklet 
‘‘Wise  Words  from  the  Law” 

THE  YALE  & TOWNE  MFG.  CO. 

STAMFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


A CASA V ANT  ORGAN 

has  been  selected  for  the  New 
College  Auditorium.  This  large 
instrument  will  contain  14  3 
stops  or  a total  number  of 
10,000  speaking  pipes 


CASAVANT  BROS.,  LIMITED 
ORGAN  BUILDERS  SINCE  1880 

Head  Office  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.,  Canada 


The  Crowell  & Little 
Construction  Co* 

Hanna  Building 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 


Books  - Music  - Pictures 

We  are  in  Oberlin  all  of  the  year. 

Send  us  your  orders  for  all  kinds  of  books,  music  and  pictures. 

We  Do  Framing 

Forty-five  years’  experience  guarantees  our  work. 

New  Books  by  Oberlin  Authors 

College  and  Society  by  President  E.  H.  Wilkins. 

Martin  Classical  Lectures,  Vol.  II.  Some  Aspects  of  Social  Behavior 
in  Ancient  Borne  by  Tenney  Frank,  $2.00. 

A.  G*  Comings  & Son 


IN  1889 


Many  of  the  present  College  buildings  were  not  even 
dreamed  of;  many  alumni  of  Oberlin  were  not  yet 
born;  the  Historic  Elm  cast  less  shade  than  it  does  now. 

But  in  1889  The  Oberlin  Banking  Company  opened 
for  business,  and  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
business  and  economic  life  of  the  community  ever 
since,  even  as  it  is  today. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

“On  The  Corner” 


